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A LULLABY. 


Oh that through a meadow sweet 
Still might fare these little feet! 
That these hands so seldom still 
a ht escape she touch of ill! 
Ah, my baby, lie and rest; 
Life is good but love is best. 
Selected. —Janet Logie Robertson. 
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MT. KTAADN FOR A STATE 
PARK. 


A most commendable movement is on foot to | 


set apart Mt. Ktaadn and vicinity for a State 
Park. It is a plan which every lover of nature 
and of his country will heartily approve. This 
grand mountain—named Ktaadn by the Penob- 
scot Indians, but sometinies spelled Katahdin— 
occupies the geographical centre of Maine. 
Although not as lofty as Mt. Washington, a 

hundred and eighty miles to the southwest, it yet 
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| lie in keeping all this north region in forest, as a 
great game preserve and public park. 
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HONEST AND TRUSTFUL. 


Some gentlemen were lately discussing peculiar- 
| ities of race, says the New York Tribune, when 


| the most cosmopolitan member of the company, | 


lan American who had lived much abroad, 
remarked: ‘‘There are no people in the world 
more honest than the Germans.”’ This statement | 
he proceeded to establish by narrating sundry 
experiences of his own while a student in| 
|Germany. The reader will be likely to think that 
| the young man must have had a very honest face ; 
| but for all that, it is always pleasant to hear of 
man’s faith in man. 

| I was at Heidelberg University. My father 
| had always sent me a good allowance, but I had 
| run close to the wind by reason of some examina- 
| tion fees about which I had not written to my 
father in advance, lest I should have the mortifi- 
cation of failing to ‘“‘pass.”” Now he wrote that 
| he would meet me in Bremen about the middle of 
August, and therefore would not send me so much 


| as usual. 
| I got through all right, with a little money left, 


} summoning me to Bremen in a few days. 


| Bremen with four marks—say one dollar—in my | Mt 
& | pocket. 
and I had planned to meet, took a good room and | Laboratories, Cabinets 


has the appearance of being a larger and grander | 


mountain; for Mt. Washington is but a single 
peak in the midst of other mountains; whereas 
Katahdin stands alone, an enormous granitic 
upheaval, rising abruptly to a height of five 
thousand feet from a base of comparatively small 
elevation above the sea-level. 

The impression given the beholder by Ktaadn 
is that of vast, ponderous bulk. The summit, 
indeed, is a plateau, or table-land, four miles in 
length by a mile in width, diversified by minor 
peaks. Not even among the White Mountains, 
and nowhere east of the Rockies and the Sierras, 
is there scenery comparable with that in the Gulf, 
the Gorge and at the Great Slide of Ktaadn. 

The outlook from the table-land, north, south, 
east and west, embraces the entire lake region of 
Maine, and for sylvan beauty and extent is far 
superior to that from the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, or any other of the White Mountain 
group. 

Who of all the hundreds of tourists and sports- 
men who annually visit the Maine woods, can 
ever forget the rugged, wild scenery of the West 
Branch, and the camps at ‘Abol,” ‘‘Debscon- 
eag,’’ “‘Pokwokamus” and ‘“‘Sourdnahunk,” or 
yet the dark magnificence of Ktaadn from the 
bosom of the Togue ponds at the southeast foot 
of the mountain ! 

It was here that the pen of Thoreau found a 
fitting subject for the best of all his writings. 

It now becomes a question for prompt decision 
whether this region shall be devastated by lumber- 
men, fires and a squatter population; for a 
raiiroad has recently been constructed along its 
immediate southern border; and already steam 
sawmills and other enginery of forest destruction 
are gnawing into it. 

It is very desirable that a tract, thirty miles 
square, of which Mt. Ktaadn is the centre, shall 
be acquired by purchase and become a State Park. 
This tract should include the valley of the West 
Branch, along with Milinocket and Pamadumcook 
lakes on the south; Chesuncook and Caribou 
lakes on the west; the Sourdnahunk mountain 
and lake on the north; and extend eastward to 
the East Branch of the Penobscot River—in round 
numbers, five hundred and sixty-two thousand 
acres. 

It is certain that such a park would become, as 
years pass, not only a state playground, but a 
national attraction, visited by hundreds and 
thousands of tourists annually, whose coming and 
sojourn would be profitable to the people. For 
this is the great game region of Maine; and under 
even the present lax system of game protection, 
moose, deer and bear are increasing in numbers, 
rather than diminishing. 

If in view of the expense of purchasing these 
forest lands of the present lumber owners, the 
State Legislature felt itself unable to act, it should 
take measures to acquire possession of them as 
soon as the larger trees are cut off for lumber. 
Possession may then be secured by the payment 
of a trifling sum per acre; and if protected from 
squatters and forest fires, the growth will largely 
renew itself in the course of twenty or thirty 
years. 

The entire region may thus become state domain 
for the future, in the course of a single generation. 
The land itself, it should be remarked, is almost 
wholly unfit for agriculture. Nature, indeed, 
would seem to have designed it.as a public park. 

What is true of the Mt. Ktaadn district is also 
true of the entire lake region of northern Maine, 
above Moosehead Lake, and including also the 
Rangely lakes. It is not land of value in the 
agricultural sense; and it would be a public 
misfortune to have it occupied by immigrant 
French-Canadians, who would clear and burn off 
the forests. 

Little revenue to the state would ever come 
from such indigent settlers; while the destruction 
of the forest would irretrievably ruin the magnifi- 
cent water power now furnished by the Kennebec, 
Penobscot and Androscoggin Rivers, and in the 
matter of climate permanently injure the better 
farming lands of southern Maine. 

The true interests of the State of Maine clearly 


and started for Berlin to await a telegram 
But 


the days became weeks, and finally I reached 
I went to the best hotel, where my father | 


dined. 

While I was at table a telegram was brought to 
me. ‘Meet me in Amsterdam,” it said, naming 
the hotel. You can imagine my feelings. I had 
never been in Bremen before. However, I put on 
a bold face, and went to the proprietor of the 
hotel. 

“Sir,” I said, “I have been a student at a 
German university, and have just passed my 
examination. I expected to meet my father 


here — 
I got no further. ‘‘How much do you need ?” 
asked the man. ‘*Will a hundred marks do ?”’ 


I took fifty, and the man declined to take a 
receipt or retain any of my luggage for surety. 
Of course he got his money the next day. 

At another time, while at the University of 
Berlin, I entered a restaurant where I had never 
been, and ordered a fine dinner. When I went to 
pay, | found that I had not a cent with me, having 
changed my clothes. I offered to leave my watch 
till I returned, but the waiter took out his pocket- 
book, and said : 

“Not at all, sir. 
you something ?’ 

I thanked him, and gave him a good fee when 1 
paid him. 

“A third instance was when I first arrived in 
Germany. I had spent all my change, and 
arriving in Cologne, not knowing a soul in the 
whole country, I was obliged to have my draft 
cashed. The draft was on Leipzig. I went into 
an express company’s office and presented the 
document. I was on my way to Weimar. The 
manager gazed at me a moment, and said : 

‘‘Well, sir, you look honest. I shall risk half 
of this draft.’’ 

He gave me two hundred and fifty dollars, and 
a few days later I received the rest of the money, 
a fifty cents having been charged for 
trouble. 


May I have the honor to lend 
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SAGAMORE GABE. 


At the village of St. Mary’s, opposite Frederic- 
ton, New Brunswick, lives “Gabe,” the chief of 
the Milicete tribe of Indians. His full name is 
Gabriel Acquin. Although ninety years of age, 
the sachem is a familiar figure on the streets of 
the provincial capital. Thirty years ago, when 
the royal princes, Albert and Alfred, visited the 
province, Gabe was their constant attendant. He 
taught them how to shoot and fish and manage a 


Choosing a School. 


The s of The C will be d to 
send to any one g it a Catal of any | 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, | 








University, in New England, or any special information 
about such schools, their methods and expense, 
may be readily obtained. Address, 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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State College, «K:1nasron, R. 1. 
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canoe. On one occasion, Gabe had the good for- 
tune to save the Prince of Wales from drowning | | 
in the St. John River. 


In 1883, the sachem visited the Internationa! | 
Fisheries Exhibition in London. He was then 
waited upon by all the members of the royal 
family except the queen, and he received a cordial 
welcome. 

Gabe has in his possession a massive book, 
which is most interesting. It contains hundreds 
of the autographs of the royalty and nobility of 
England, and of military officers with whom he 
has chased moose and caribou in New Brunswick. 

The sachem’s adventures in the chase have been 
daring and perilous. On one occasion he was 
calling moose for Major Blaine of the Royal Scots 
Regiment. A monstrous bull moose answered 
the call and came thundering through the forest. 
So closely did the animal gauge the horn that he 
charged right over the bush where Gabe was con- 
cealed and broke the sachem’s leg. 

It was a critical moment. -Had the hunter 
uttered a sound or attempted to move, the infuri- 
ated animal would have jumped upon him and 
killed him with his lance-like hoofs. But Gabriel 
gave no sign, and the moose walked away. 

As a sample of the sachem’s wit, the following 
story is told: He was once camping out with a 
young tenderfoot who had a remarkable sense of 
his own importance. The tenderfoot had lost his 
pipe and asked the chief to lend him his. Upon 
receiving the pipe, he wiped the stem very carefully 
with his handkerchief before he would trust him- 
self to smoke it. When he returned the pipe, Gabe 
quietly broke off and threw away the stem, and 
then went on with his smoke. 
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FILIAL CRITICISM. 


Authors sometimes find it hard to get candid 
and unprejudiced opinions as to the merit of their 
works. But there is one kind of critic that always 
tells the truth. 


‘You never read my books,’’ said an eminent 
historian to his little boy in a tone of pretended 
jealousy. 

The young fellow was poring over a tale of 
cowboy exploits. 

‘‘N-no, papa,” was his apologetic answer. ‘I 
will by and by when I get older. Now I am so 


young, you see, I only like books that are inter- 








esting.” —Exchange. 
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Are YOU. 


Overworked and Tired Out, 
or is a Disagreeable Cough 


Wearing on Your System ? 





Here is a Physician’s Prescription that 
is designed for all such cases, no matter how 


slight or severe. 


THAYER’S 


Nutritive 


combines in the most agreeable form the tonic 
properties of Cauisaya, NERVINE oF Coca, NuTRI- 
The great 
remedies most useful in building up the system 


TIVE OF MaLt and Extract oF BEEF. 


from all wasting diseases. 


It increases the appetite and power of assim- 
ilation, strengthens the nerve force, arrests the 


waste of tissue, and is a 


Stimulant and Food Combined. 


Thayer's Nutritive is prescribed by the best of the 
Ask your Druggist for it. 


medical profession. 


“Excetient to build one up after 
prolonged sickness.” 





HENRY THAYER & COMPANY, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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~ AN OFFAWHEAT?YEAR 
by Theodora R:Jenness 


In Six Chapters.—Chapter VI. 
Danny's Honors. 






soft appeal, as she stepped 
inside the door and shut 
wind. ‘Do say you want 
me!" 
hand. 

‘““Why, yes, I reckon if 


may,’’ said Pam, ‘‘though 
I’ve turned off Mrs. Tal- 
bot an’ some other women 
that wuz kind enough to offer to set up. You'll 
find it mighty hard an’ strange. There aint no 
rockin’-chair, nur nothin’ fur your comfort but 
a hot fire in the ole cracked heatin’ stove. Curt 


The division superintendent to whom Hal | Talbot split an’ fetched in lots 0’ wood this 
Chadman telegraphed for a contract to supply | ev’nin’, or there wouldn’t ben so much as that.”’ 


tamarack ties was an old friend of the young} 
was an/| wraps to share Pam’s vigil in the little bedroom 


man’s father. The elder Chadman 


Ruth sent Hal on his way, and laid aside her 


important and influential shareholder of the rail-| in the lean-to. Only a glance at Danny was 


way company. 
said to himself : 

“The boy is rather positive in his demands. 
Some little speculation that he’s going into, I 
suppose. We're overrun with ties, but Halford 
Junior has informed me he must have a contract, 
and so —”’ 


telegram ordering the ties which he had received 
from the superintendent, to be taken to Pam 
that evening. He learned that Mrs. Talbot's 
nephew had arranged to join with Curt and 

Tom in getting out the ties. 

“T feel as if I had been through the 
war,” Hal said to Ruth, as Gertrude Ked- 
zie left them in the parlor after supper, 
while she helped her mother put a flock 
of little ones to bed. 

“You look as if you had,” said Ruth. 
“What is it? That distressing Simpson 
case that has been worrying you so long ?”” 

Hal told her of the day’s events, and of 
his plan to help the family. 

“Their wants will be supplied this winter 
from the proceeds of the ties, and there’ll 
be something left, I hope, to take them 
through the summer. And I think I'll 
write to Minneapolis for a special agent 
to come up and buy that wheat. I’ll have 
to pay the man’s expenses and proceed 
with care, or Pam will be suspicious that 
I've brought him up here for that purpose. They 
should have without delay the small amount the 
wheat is worth. They have pressing bills to pay.” 

“You couldn’t have him offer them a higher 
grade than you were forced to mark it ?’’ queried 
Ruth. ‘For instance, Number Two—or Three ?” 

“The girl is too keen-witted to allow that. 
She’s fair and square herself, and every one that 
deals with her must be the same,’’ said Hal. 

“Well,” said Ruth, “I sha’n’t rest till I have 
arranged with father to invest four hundred 
dollars in that mortgage that you say there is on 
the Simpson farm. We will remove the cutthroat 
interest, and give Pam twenty years to pay it 
off.” 

“As hard a struggle as the girl has had, the 
worst is yet to come,” said Hal. ‘‘That unfortu- 
nate brother has congestion of the lungs, and 


ee 








the lips of the unconscious 
Hal took supper at the Kedzie farm, after | boy. 
stopping on his way out to leave with Curt the | can’t hev itso! I 


So the superintendent smiled and | needed to convince Ruth that the irresponsible 


soul was soon to leave the poor misshapen body. 
“IT know jest what you think, though 
you don’t say it,”” moaned Pam, 


after seeking to force some 
drops of medicine between 


***Pears like I jest 


it quickly to keep out the | 


She pressed Pam’s | 


you think you must, you | 


| sitting in the little bare front room at Simpson’s, 
talking in low tones with Pam about the funeral. 

Pam had spent the sharpness of her agony 
| above the lifeless form of Danny after he had 
passed away at midnight. She was now quite 
calm, and touchingly subdued and childlike in 
her stricken mien. 

“It would be slightin’ Danny if we didn’t 
take a little extry pains about the funeral,”’ she 
remarked. ‘I hope ‘twill be a big one, an’ I 
reckon ‘twill, as people know ‘twa'n’t ketchin’. 
No one seemed to care fur Danny but Mrs. 
Ryerson an’ the Talbots when he wuz alive, but 
now he’s got a heap o’ frien’s.”’ 

Softened by her sorrow, Pam had lost her 
disposition to repel the friendship of her neighbors, 
and was grateful for their every kindly word in 
memory of Danny. 

“I’d be glad if we could hev a hearse, 
| tinned she, her sad eyes fixed upon the floor in 


” 


con- 











“Ruth clasped the Hands of the afflicted Girl.” 


dunno why I couldn’t keep this one pore little soul.” 

There was but little Ruth could do, except to 
watch the clock and help Pam try to give the 
medicine. Frequently the two girls wet the 


wistful thought. ‘‘Them four tall bunches of 
black feathers look so grand an’ woeful 
a-wavin’ in the wind. They seem to speak right 


out that they are sorry fur the mourners. But 


| parched, drawn lips, and now and then they | there aint no hearse, nur nothin’ else to help set 


bathed the weazened face. 
As the night wore on, Pam grew faint from 
fasting. Ruth made some beef tea from a little 


o a funeral, at the station, like we useter see 
down yonder in Missouri towns.” 
| There's 


| jar of extract she had brought from Mrs. Kedzie’s, | Hal. “I’ll have it brought from there.” 


and persuaded her to drink it. After that Pam 


cannot live, the doctor thinks. I saw him after | slept a little in her straight-backed chair, while 


his return from Simpson’s late this afternoon. 
The world will hold no further charms for Pam if 
that poor little stunted fellow, who has been the 


‘‘Pitiful!’’ said Ruth. 


| 


Ruth kept watch alone. 
Once, shortly after twelve o’clock, the mother 


crept into the room, inspected Danny with a 

worry and the idol of her life, is snatched away.” | stricken sigh, and greeted Ruth in blank surprise, 
for she had not known that this visitor was in the | 
“Yes; and to add to her affliction, she delayed | house. As it was useless for the mother to remain | 


too long to call the doctor, fearing to increase the awake, she shivered back to bed. Now and then 


bill he had for his attendance on the father. 
was Oversensitive, the doctor says, and he regrets 
exceedingly that he could not have had what 
chance there might have been of saving Danny’s 
life.”” 

“Poor, poor Pam!” 


exclaimed Ruth. ‘She 


| 


saved our lives, and now is losing Danny, very | 
likely for the want of proper care. It’s too heart- | 


rending. You must take me over there to-night, 
and we will try to reach her someway. But she 
seems to stand so utterly alone—so far beyond all 
Sympathy or help.” 

So it happened that while Pam was watching 
over Danny later in the evening, she heard the 
sound of sleigh-bells in the road, and presently a 
light step on the snow before the house. Then 
came a low knock on the door. 
and found Ruth on the step. 

“I’m visiting at Mr. Kedzie’s, and I’ve come to 
See if I may watch with you to-night,”’ she said, in 


Pam opened it | 





She | Ruth heard from the next room heavy breathing 
and groans from the father, suffering from rheu- | 


matic cramp. 


Thus passed the long night hours, and at sun- | 
rise Mr. Kedzie’s sleigh was at the door to take | 


Ruth to his farm for breakfast. 
“?*Twuz a sight o’ comfort hevin’ you to help 


me through the night,” acknowledged Pam, ‘‘but | 


I'd a little ruther that you wouldn’t trouble any 
more. You know jest what to do, an’ I’m no end 
obliged, but all the same I wouldn’t like to hev 
you here when—Danny—goes. 
human bein’ nur a angel that I’d want to speak 
to then.” 

Ruth clasped the hands of the afflicted girl in 
silent sympathy, and left her to the lonely struggle 
of resigning Danny to the merciful Death Angel. 

Early in the following day Curt Talbot brought 
Hal word that Danny was no more. Before the 


afternoon was far gone the brother and sister were | 


There aint a} 


| 
’ 


“But that’s an awful ways,” said Pam. 

| **T would take it most all day to git here an’ git 
back agin.” 

| “No matter if it takes a week,” said he. 
**We'll have some carriages from Deerfield, too.” 


make a splendid funeral fur Danny. 


I'd like to hev it all so grand fur Danny, bein’ as 
he wa’n’t like other people, an’ wuz sorter scoffed 
at when he wuz alive. "Twould cost a fortune, 
}an’ there wouldn’t be the leastest hope that we 
could ever pay fur it.” 

Hal looked at Ruth, silently imploring that she 
| would help him to persuade this ignorant, yet 
majestic girl to take as a gift from them the 
wished-for ‘splendid funeral for Danny.” 

‘You must let ns have our way in making the 


expense yourself,’ Ruth gently “We 
sent a telegram to father when 
Danny’s death this morning, and received an 
answer just before we left the station. He and 
mother wished us to express their sympathy with 
you, and charged my brother and myself to see 
that there is nothing lacking in the preparations for 
the funeral. They ask to be allowed to pay for 
everything themselves, in gratitude for all you've 
done for us.” 


urged. 


like, | 


one at Deerfield, farther on,’ said | 


“Covered kerriages ? Two-seated ? That would | 
But I didn’t | 
stop to think—dear me, I wuz jest dreamin’ how | 


| arrangements, and must take no thought of the | 


we heard of | 


“What! hes your paw been telegraphin’ on 
account o’ Danny ?’’ Pam inquired, in pleased 
surprise. ‘‘Why, that’s the way they do when 
big men die, I’ve heerd. They telergraph the 
mourners that they’re sorry, an’ all that. Well 
seein’ it’s your paw an’ maw that want to do it 
fur the love o’ Danny 
ashamed,”’ she said, in slow and careful thought. 

Danny's death had wrought a great change in 
Pam. 

“It's awful temptin’, 


I dunno as I should be 


you'd feel 
bad if I said no,”’ she “It don’t jest 
seem as if I'd oughter keep on hurtin’ you by 


anyhow, an’ 
went on. 


sayin’ no to ev’rything except the tam’rack busi- 
ness. After all, there aint no charity 
fur the dead, I reckon. 
call it charity when folks is doin’ fur the livin’ 
that can help themselves.” 

Thus it was arranged that Danny 
carried to the little country graveyard, three miles 
distant, with a hearse and several carriages, 
to head the funeral procession. 

“How I 
said Pam, ‘‘an’ we could fetch in lots o° 
flowers an’ lay ’em on the coffin! Danny 
uster help me hunt ’em of a Sunday in the 
tam’rack swamp an’ other spots. He 
‘peared to like to fetch ‘em home himself, 
an’ set ‘em in the winder in the pitcher 


in doin’ 
Seems like we can only 


should be 


wish't "twuz summer time,” 


that hes lost its nose.”” 

“There will be flowers,”’ replied Ruth. 
‘Mother is to send them from the city- 
lilies of the valley and white vio- 
lets and hyacinths and white carnations. 
There will be a wreath, a cross, an anchor 
and bouquet. We sent the list by tele- 
graph this morning.” 

“Stars ! strange an’ beautiful,” 
exclaimed Pam, in a tender maze. When 
the method of raising flowers in hothouses 


roses, 


how 


was explained to her she expressed her wonder. 
“Rich folks are gittin’ round most ev’rything 
that’s mis’able, except the partin’ sech as that in 
there’’—she pointed to the little bedroom—‘an’ 
the grave like that'll be out yonder.”’ 

“If you don't object, you two,’’ went on the 
mournful voice, ‘‘I’d like to hev you in the ker- 
riage with Mrs. Talbot an’ Mrs. Ryerson, right 
behind the mourners. Curt will ride with paw 
an’ maw an’ me, an’ lift paw in an’ out. Bein’ 
as ‘twill be a nice, warm kerriage, an’ Curt’s big 
an’ strong, an’ paw’s a little man, I reckon he can 
go in persession an’ be helped back an’ forth 
without much misery to his bones.” 

Danny's funeral was long to be remembered in 
the neighborhood, and there were few except the 
very aged and the very young who did not gather 
at the little schoolhouse, half-way to the grave- 
yard, where the services were held. The school 
had been dismissed at noon, and nearly all the 
pupils had remained as awed spectators of the 
solemn and imposing scene. 

“Silver handles to the coffin an’ white ribbon 
streamers to the flowers,”’ observed a girl at school 
next day. ‘They say the elevator boss’s people, 
down to Minneapolis, give the funeral, or the coffin 
would ben pine, an’ there'd ’a’ ben a bobsled in the 
place of that splendiferous hearse.” 
| “They'd oughter give it,” answered Mary 
| Talbot. “If Pamely hadn’t interfered there’d 
ben a double funeral at the Chadmans’ big house 
down to Minneapolis, for the young boss an’ his 
sister would ben layin’ at the bottom of a air-hole 
yonder in the river.”’ 

And so Danny was buried in grandeur, and 
time and toil called Pam as of old to constant 
exertion. But her nature had been softened by 
the kindness that had come into her life. 

“It’s comfortin’ to think that Danny hed sech 
| burial honors, but it’s mighty lonesome thinkin’ 
|o’ that little grave out there. I’d give the world 
an’ all to hear him teasin’ fur a stick o’ candy, 
maw,” said Pam one day, with sorrowing gaze 
| upon the vacant sawed-off chair. ‘It breaks me 
| up to think I uster git wore out with him, an’ feel 
like scoldin’ him fur stuffin’ chips into the stove, 
| an’ runnin’ off, an’ all sech things as onrespon- 
| sibles is apt to do.” 

“A angel couldn’t a-ben patienter than you 
wuz,” said her mother, while she dried her tearful 
eyes upon her apron. ‘Don’t it "pear surpassin’ 
| strange that Danny never acted up, nur teased fur 
| candy after he run off that time? He sot about 
| so still an’ solemn-like, as if he wuz a-meditatin’ 
on his latter end.” 
| “If Danny hedn’t took that trip he’d be alive,” 
|lamented Pam. “But don’t le’s talk of it no 
|more. I hate to think about it, an’ I’m glad that 
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you an’ paw don’t know how tough it wuz all 
round.” 

She studiously avoided further talk of Danny’s 
stolen journey to the station, and her parents never 
knew that he had tried to fire the elevator. Only 
once again did she refer to it, a few days after- 
ward, when she had heard that Ryerson was 
about to sell his farm and leave the state. 

“I’m glad Jake Ryerson is goin’ back where he 
come from, though I’ll hate to bid Mrs. Ryerson 
good-by. I wouldn’t make much headway on the 
road to Glory, where I wanter meet with Danny, 
if that raskil wuz within a thousan’ miles o’ me.” 

“’Pears to me you’re ruther hard on Jake,” 
her mother said. “I aint aware that he hes ever 
did us any lastin’ injury.” 

Pam’s only answer was a burst of tears at the 
remembrance of the injury Jake had done them. 

“But I aint a-goin’ to hate the world so bad 
hereafter,”’ she continued, growing calmer. ‘After 
we got back from Danny’s grave that afternoon, I 
tole the young boss an’ his sister that we never 
would forgit their kindness an’ the kindness of their 
paw an’ maw. It seemed too dretfully hard-hearted 
to be talkin’ business, but to let ’em know I wuz 
ashamed of all my sass an’ meanness, I jest hed 
to tell the young boss he could hev the wheat, if 
he wuz right sure it wuz wuth a No Grade price, 
though I should haul it to the elevator, jest as I 
set out to do. 

‘And he owned up that he wuz about to fetch 
a buyer up from Minneapolis to bargin fur the 
wheat, fur he wuz bound to hev itanyhow. I tole 
him one would think that ornery chicken feed was 
Hard Scotch Fife, the way that he wuz strainin’ 
ev'ry nerve to git it; an’ before I knowed it I was 
smilin’ an’ the hearse warn’t hardly out o’ sight.” 

“Tt wouldn’t mended matters any if you hed 
been cryin’,”’ said her mother. ‘I’m right glad 
you tole him what you did.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, we’ll take the wust ole sack 
an’ cut it up and change the patches, maw. With 
all that figgered calico an’ ole red flannel an’ blue 
overallin’ scraffed on ev’ry which way on the out- 
side, an’ that smutty chicken feed inside the sacks, 
it’s enough to make the young boss shet his eyes. 

“He said his paw would like to buy the mort- 
gage, an’ I tole him as the farm wuz good security 
we wouldn’t care. ’Twould ben foreclosed in 
March, but now we haint no cause to worry. We 
can pay the interest with money from the ties this 
year, an’ mebbe next year we shall hev a better 
crop.” 

Two seasons afterward Curt Talbot drove up to 
Hal Chadman’s hopper with a splendid load of 
Number One wheat. 

“It’s mostly Hard Scotch Fife,” he said to 
Chadman, as the sample fell into the scoop. ‘Mrs. 
Talbot wished me to inform you that ’twas planted 
where she raised the chicken feed two years ago. 
She says it’s ’cause Curt Talbot is a better farmer 
than Pamely Simpson was; but I contend it’s 
simply owin’ to the reason that it aint an off 
wheat-year, nur neither half an’ half, the way it’s 
ben a-cuttin’ up the last two seasons.” 

Curt was now managing with much efficiency 
the farm.on which his wife, Pam, had toiled so 
bravely but so unsuccessfully. The mortgage 
held by the elder Chadman had been paid with 
money Curt had had laid up. 

“Ah,” said Chadman, “this is wheat worth 
sampling. Almost every grain is perfect.’ 

He plunged his hand among the hard, clean 
kernels with a born inspector’s interest in handling 
a handsome cereal. Nothing could have given 
Hal more pleasure than to pay the best price for 
the many hundred bushels of Hard Northern 
which Pamela’s husband had to sell that year. 

“This crop will help us out amazingly,” said 
Curt. “We calculate to build a new side room 
that Paw Simpson can injoy his rheumatiz more 
comf’tably in. An’ if a June frost or the Russian 
thistle don’t step in to spile our prospects, in a year 
or two we’ll hev more room in front, an’ fust you 
know you'll see my wife in a mink coat an’ a seal- 
skin cap.” 

The End. 


* 
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ECONOMY OF ANTS. 


The ant has been a model of industry ever 
since Solomon’s day, and its provident care for 
the future has often been remarked upon. Modern 
investigations have proved that it possesses many 
characteristics which we have been accustomed to 
regard as peculiarly human attributes. Among 
other things, the observation of Mr. Richard 
Jeffries seems to establish the fact that it is 
careful in the matter of the use of its strength— 
not because it is lazy, but because it is economical. 
Wherever it is possible for one ant to do a piece of 
work alone, he is expected to do it without help. 
The naturalist’s observation is a curious one. 

“I saw two of these insects seize hold of a twig, 
one at each end. The twig, which was dead and 
dry, and had dropped from a fir, was not quite so 
long as a match, but rather thicker. They lifted 
‘this stick with ease, and carried it along, exactly 
as laborers carry a plank. 

‘A few short blades of grass being in the way, 
they ran up against these, but stepped aside, and 
so got by. A cart which had passed a long while 
since, had forced down the sand by the weight of 
the load, leaving a ridge about three inches high, 
the side being perpendicular. 

«*Till they came to this cliff the two ants moved 
parallel, but here one of them went first, and 


climbed up the bank with its end of the stick, | 





after which the second followed and brought up 
the other end. An inch or two further, on the 
level ground, the second ant left hold and went 
away, and the first labored on with the twig and 
dragged it unaided across the rest of the path. 
Though many other ants stayed and looked at the 
twig a moment, none of them now offered assist- 
ance, as if the chief obstacle had been surmounted.” 


* 
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THE POET. 

All woes that all men ever knew 

Lie in his soul, their labors in his hand; 

Yea, tear for tear, and haply tear for smile, 

Sin’s smile, he renders them ; and if some while 

He doth withdraw himself, ’tis but to stand 

Such space apart as gives the larger view. 
Selected. —Edward Cracroft Lefroy. 


~ 
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A TWO WEEKS’ WONDER. 


A “Country Boy’’ in San Francisco. — His Search for Lost 
Treasures. 

We three girls went to the station to meet our 
country cousin whom we had never seen, for we 
felt that three heads were better than one, even in 
recognizing a cousin. 

‘He has never been in a city before. Won't 
we show him sights!” ejaculated Abby, our 
youngest. 

‘*What sort of sights?’ asked Blanche, help- 
lessly. Upon her the anticipated task of enter- 
taining a boy cousin for two weeks was weighing 
heavily. 

“O girls, the train!’ I cried. .‘‘What shall we 
do? How shall we know him? What do you 
suppose he will wear ?” 

“A new suit of clothes,’’ faltered Blanche. 

*‘Don’temind her, Barbara; hear me/!’’ cried 
Abby. ‘He will wear strong, dusty boots, his 
clothes will be too big for him,—somebody else’s, 
you know, made over,—his collar will be cutting 
creases in his neck, which will be sunburned, 
and he will wear a wide straw hat fastened to the 
top button of his vest by an elastic cord.” 

«Who told you ?”’ asked Blanche, with wonder. 

The clamor of the arriving train drowned their 
voices. Then we watched the passengers hurrying 
past. But the commotion sank into quiet; and 
still we saw no one whom we dared to claim. 

We looked helplessly at each other and at the 
empty train. No, not quite empty. -Leisurely 
descending from one of the cars was a slender, 
gentlemanly-looking lad, who came as leisurely 
toward us. ‘Are you my cousins?” he asked. 

“Are you Elmo ?’? we asked, and began shaking 
hands. 

‘“‘We thought you were not coming,’’ we said. 

“T make it a rule to be last off a train —” he 
began. 

“That's queer,”’ interposed Abby. 

‘‘Because I always go through the cars to pick 
up lost treasures. Think of the purses that drop 
under dark seats' Think of the watches and 
chains that slip between the cushions!” 

“Oh, what did you find?” cried Blanche, 
delighted. 

“‘Nothing—this time.” 

‘‘Have you ever found anything?’ demanded 
Abby. 

“No.” 

Abby snorted, and Elmo looked at her with 
disfavor. 

“T don’t know any of your names,”’ he then 
said to me. 

“Barbara,” said I. 

‘*B-b-blanche,”’ said she, timidly. 

“A-b, ab; b-y, by,’’ came all too pertly from 
that lady. Elmo said, quickly : 

“Not enough B’s to go round, eh? Why 
weren’t you called Babby? It would sound 
better—Barbara, Blanche and Babby.”’ 

While we smiled benignly, Abby stood upon 
her dignity, and thereby lost her real name for a 
fortnight. 

“So this is San Francisco,’ said Elmo, criti- 
cally, as we emerged from the station and a gust 
of wind swept all of our hats sidewise. 

“Tt is not always as bad as this,’’ we said, 
apologetically, and then another swirl of wind 
and dust bore down upon us. 

“Ts this a specimen of your ‘variable trades ?’”’ 
asked Elmo. 

“What?” demanded his youngest cousin, 
scowling darkly. ‘‘What did you call them ?”’ 

‘Variable trades,’ the books say. What do 
you call them, Cousin Babby ?”’ 

“Just wind,’’ she replied, curtly. 

During the ride home, Elmo was shrewdly 
interested in all he saw, but evinced no ignorant 
surprise, being obliged, on the contrary, to 
explain to us the action of the very cable-car upon 
which we rode. This knowledge in a country 
boy seemed to paralyze Abby, and she fell into 
strange silence. 

Elmo had engaging manners, and made friends 
immediately with conductors, gripmen, police- 
men—in fact, with every one to whom he spoke. 
Grandfather, who was the only parent left to us, 
liked him at first sight. 

We four had lived alone together as long as I 





| can remember, and grandfather had been all that 


time a white-haired, feeble old man, partly para- 
lyzed, who seldom left his chair, and never left 
his room. So, at first, it came strange to us to 
have Elmo at table and about the house. 

It seemed as if the first day of his visit would 
never come to an end, such was the strain of 
being so polite to one another. It was not till 
late in the evening that we really thawed out in 





consequence of an extraordinary suggestion made 
to us by Elmo when ten o’clock arrived, and we 
rose to bid him good night. 

“Don’t go to bed just yet,” he begged. 
want to ask you a few questions.” 

We were in the library, a room he had haunted 
all day. 

“Ask ahead,” said Babby, affecting violent 
yawns. 

“Your father used to deal extensively in real 
estate, did he not ?” 

We believed so. 

‘‘He was supposed to be very rich ?” 

“*Yes.”’ 

“But when he died there was not so much as a 
deed found, was there ?”* 

“No.” 

“No property, no money, no securities! You 
were left penniless. There was not even a will.” 

“How does it happen that you know so much 
about our father ?”’ questioned Babby, morosely. 

‘‘*He was my uncle before he was your father.” 

Babby started to deny this statement, but 
reflected in time, and stopped. 

‘Your father’s last words were, ‘Do not sell my 
books.’ They were strange words. There must 
have been a reason for them.” 

“O Elmo, you think —” 

“I think the documents—bonds, maybe—are 
hidden in this very library. Has it ever been 
searched ?”’ 

“No!” 

“Tt ought to be,’’ said Elmo, his hand straying 
to the knob of the nearest bookcase. 

“Let's look!” cried we all; and in a moment 
the bookcases were thrown open and we were at 
work. 

It was.a thrilling occupation. On the inside 
bindings of some books envelopes were pasted ; 
their contents were breathlessly examined, but in 
all cases turned out to be merely page references. 
Many volumes were covered in old velvet, and it 
was wonderfully exciting to coax off these covers 
and peer within. Nota pamphlet, not a tome did 
we slight, and our task was long. 

Such quantities of dried flowers and pressed 
leaves as we shook out! And the number of pale 
little bugs we disturbed! In a German dictionary 
Blanche found a picture of herself as a baby, and 
retired with it to a sofa, enraptured. 

‘‘What a pasty-faced child you were!’’ observed 
Babby, eying the relic with envy. 

Old bills, wash-lists, valentines, scores: of other 
equally useless articles were brought to light, and 
midnight struck upon our startled ears before we 
put the last volume decently back into place. 

“That is a good job done,” said Elmo, weary 
but satisfied, and we all went to bed perhaps as 
contented as if we had found securities entitling 
us to millions. 

On succeeding days we showed off our beautiful 
city to Elmo, who, though healthy-minded in 
most respects, had a delusion that one day he 
should find a diamond in the streets, and become 
independent for life. He so infected us with the 
mania that we could not pass a bit of broken 
glass without pouncing upon it. 

Babby made a pretence of being above such 
foolishness, but the hungry roving of her eye 
belied her. 

“There is nothing ridiculous in the idea,’’ Elmo 
would insist. ‘Just think for a moment how 
many articles are lost and how few are found! 
What becomes of them? They cannot vanish into 
nothingness, and it stands to reason that they 
must still be lying about somewhere. These 
wooden sidewalks, for instance, must cover thou- 
sands of coins and jewels. See what a trap for 
valuables this knot-hole is !’’ 

We were standing in front of our own house, 
and the knot-hole did look alluring. The 
same idea was in the eyes of each, but timid 
Blanche put it into words. 

Let us pull up the plank,”’ said she. 

“Not now. We would attract a crowd at this 
time of day. We might get up at dawn to- 
morrow and do it,’’ said Elmo. 

He was a wonderful lad. Under his guidance 
the simplest diversion became almost painfully 
fraught with excitement and mystery. What 
with alarm-clocks and signals and preparations, 
our plan to get up at sunrise next morning 
assumed the proportions of a dissipation. 

Blanche, who is very single-minded, got up 
every half-hour through the night to strike a | 
match and look at the clock. We were all up and | 
dressed before any alarms went off, and when 
they did go, they startled us quite as much as if 
we had been asleep. Not to alarm grandfather, 
we smothered their noise under the bedclothes. 

We all met in the entry, which creaked horribly. 
The staircase was worse, and Elmo, after produc- 
ing an explosion from the first step, slid down the 
balusters. Blanche hesitated a moment, then 
heroically followed; but Babby and I descended | 
legitimately, with as little noise as we could. 

“For climates, give me San Francisco,” cheer- 
fully whispered Elmo, when he opened the front 
door. 

The street was white with fog. In the early 
daylight the street-lamps were still burning cheer- 


“sy 





lessly. A man soon came along, putting them 
out, and he looked surprised to see us all on our | 
front stoop. 
‘We called that fellow a lamplighter last night; 
but what should we call him this morning?” 
asked Elmo. } 
All but Babby laughed. She said, crossly : 
“If you are going to perform your Captain Kidd | 


act at all, you had better get at it, and not stop 
here making poor jokes.” 

‘‘Here goes, then,’’ said Elmo, taking his crow- 
bar. 

«*What are you going to do with the money you 
find ?”” asked Blanche. 

“Share it,’’ promised Elmo, setting to work. 

We worked with the crowbar until, with the 
crash of rotting wood and in a cloud of dust, the 
obstinate thing gave way and the spot for accumu- 
lated treasures lay bare to our gaze. ‘We saw at 
first an unpleasant multitude of worms and beetles ; 
when these had scurried out of sight, we had 
leisure to observe some pale and fainting grass, 
then a policeman was in our midst with his hand 
on Elmo’s shoulder. 

‘‘What did you want to get yourself arrested 
for ?”’ asked this terrible intruder. 

“Arrested ?”” blankly repeated Elmo. 

‘No use pretending ignorance, young fellow. 
Don’t you know that it is against the law to tear 
up sidewalks ?” 

“Sidewalks? one plank!’’ murmured Elmo. 

*“‘One plank or not, you are all in a nice fix,” 
said the officer. 

“All!”? echoed Elmo, and became excited. ‘‘Not 
all of us! You really must leave out these young 
ladies—they had nothing to do with it.’ 

‘‘Well, you, then; you’re in a nice fix.”’ 

“Oh, you mustn’t arrest him,” said Babby 
glibly. ‘‘He doesn’t belong to this city. He is a 
country boy, though he doesn’t look it. He is 
really very inoffensive. He is on a visit to us and 
we feel responsible for him. It would mortify us 
terribly to have him arrested. I would rather you 
arrested me, instead.”’ 

At this unexpected defence, Elmo transferred 
his gaze to Babby. The rampant surprise on his 
face, combined with the begrimed consternation 
on every other young face, broke down the police- 
man’s gravity. He began to laugh immoderately. 

“If you get an axe, you inoffensive young 
stranger, you,”’ said he, ‘‘and fasten down this 
one plank of yours, we’ll say no more about it.”’ 

He was as good as his word ; even better, for he 
hammered the plank fast himself; and so that 
trouble blew over. 

Some days later an extraordinary thing hap- 
pened; it began to rain. Rain in midsummer! 
We remembered no such thing, and did not know 
what excuse to offer to Elmo. 

“‘And you said it never rained in San Francisco 
except in winter!” he said. 

There was no help for it, but to spend two days 
shut up in the house. But Elmo made the time 
pass as if on wings. In the mornings he read the 
papers to grandfather, and in the afternoons he 
provided us with excitements true to his own 
peculiar fancy. ; 

One of these was to work us up to the pitch of 
overhauling an entire cellar full of old clothes for 
the sake of the bits of forgotten jewelry which 
Elmo was positive would reward our search. 
This we enjoyed so much that it did not trouble us 
at all never to find anything. 

On ‘the second rainy afternoon he made us 
explore a vague retreat known in family parlance 
as the Black Hole—an uninviting raftered recess. 
Elmo declared it just the hiding-place a Spaniard 
would choose to stow away his ill-gotten casket of 
gems. All we gained was sore muscles and lungs 
full of dust. I for one felt very sheepish when I 
emerged into the honest daylight, and blinked at 
my blinking relations. 

‘To-morrow is my last day,’’ observed Elmo, 
crawling out with tightly shut eyes. Perhaps this 
speech was not intended to take our minds off 
the ignominy of our condition; but such was 
its effect. We volubly discussed and sincerely 
lamented the coming separation. 

Happily, the last day was a fine one, and we 
spent the greater part of it in the Presidio Reser- 
vation, whose guns and soldiery had as great an 
attraction for Elmo, as its flower-clad hills and 
ocean views had for us girls. It has beautiful 
walks, many of them being marked out by a 
border of cannon-balls. 

When the sun threw its longest shadows and we 
began to walk homeward, the sight of these balls 
gave to Babby an impudent idea. 

“Cousin Elmo,” she said, ‘‘if I were built the 
way you are, and were leaving San Francisco 
to-morrow morning, I would never rest until I had 
lifted all those balls and looked under them.” 

While we laughed, Elmo made a feint of obeying 
her, and pretended to tug at one of the balls. 
Suddenly he straightened up and demanded 
warmly of Babby: 

“Did you see that when you spoke ?”’ 

‘See what ?” 

“Come here, all of you.” 

We approached, and following the direction of 
his pointing finger, saw lying in the grass a shining 
five-dollar gold-piece. While we less fortunate 
ones congratulated him, he appeared ill at ease. 

“It is not really mine,” he objected. Here an 
armed guard slowly approached, and gave him an 
idea. ‘I beg your pardon, but I have just found 
a five-dollar gold-piece in the Reservation. What 
had I better do with it?’’ 

“Put it in your pocket, unless you are a born 
idiot, in which case you can give it to me,” replied 
the soldier. 

Elmo walked away with dignity, but he was not 
convinced enough to put the money at once into 
his pocket. He held it out to Babby. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you, I should never have 
found it. I think it belongs to you.”’ 

“Think a little more,’ said Babby, calmly ; but 
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it was so definite a refusal, that Elmo put the coin 
into his pocket. 

Grandfather was asleep when we arrived home, 
so we could not tell him of the episode. Late in 
the evening, when he awoke, we all gathered 
around his chair, talking regretfully of Elmo’s 
coming departure. 

“We are sorry to have you go,” said grandfather. 
«You have made yourself a favorite with us all.” 

Here Babby made a fearful face, emboldened into 
successful effort by feeling secure in her position 
behind grandfather’s head. 

“You have many excellent traits of character,” 
continued grandfather, serenely, “so many that you 
can afford to hear me speak in dispraise of one—I 
refer to your constant expectation of finding some- 
thing valuable. It does you harm, my boy. It 
wastes your time. It gives you restless feelings. 
Let me tell you what Franklin said. ‘There is no 
easier way of getting a dollar than by squarely 
earning it.’ Remember that, Elmo, as the parting 
advice of an old friend of yours. And now, dear 
children, good night.” 

After a moment of irresolution, we all crept 
softly away, as usual. 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” asked we, in the 
entry. “Why didn’t you show him the money?” 

Elmo turned the gold-piece over and over in his 
palm. 

“His hair was too white,” he said. 

Blanche burst into applauding laughter; she 
thought it was a joke. But Elmo looked seriously 
at her, and continued: 

“He is too old and kind and feeble for a fellow to 
answer back, and it would be as bad as answering 
back to show him the money after what he said. 
Besides, he is perfectly right. There is no easier 
way of getting a dollar than by squarely earning it. 
You see, since this is the first thing 1 ever found, I 
have really been looking for this money all my life. 
Now, five dollars for a life’s work is mighty poor 
pay.” 

“How sensible we are, all of a sudden!” said 
Babby. 

“Good night, girls,” said Elmo, pleasantly. 

Next morning he went away, and we were very 
sorry. Babby would not come down to see him off. 
“Cross, very likely,’’ said Elmo, with stoicism. 
“She’s in the Black Hole, crying,” said Blanche, 

wonderingly. 

Elmo flushed, and was very taciturn on the trip 
to the station. There were but few minutes for 
farewells, and Elmo delivered his from the platform 
of the car. 

“You two girls and I have got on famously,” he 
remarked, “and you will remember me without any 
keepsake; but I like the other one, tao, and I want 
to send her something.” 

Here the train slowly moved off, and Elmo leaned 
out and flung something at us. 

“Take that to Miss Abigail,” he shouted, “and 
tell her what I said, and what I called her—Miss 
Abigail!” 

He was gone; and “‘that’’ was his five-dollar gold- 
piece. MARION HILL. 


* 
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JUST IN TIME. 


The singular Accident that befell a Boy Locomotive 
Engineer. 

If George Farnham’s mother had chanced to lose 
the family almanac, neither she nor George could 
have told what hour would be their dinner-time 
next day without doing a regular sum on a slate. 
Even then they could not have been sure until they 
had consulted two or three other pamphlets. 

The reason was that George’s father ran the fast 
freight over the branch road from Megalopolis to 
Port Connel, where the big ocean steamers finish 
their lading; and as the bar can be crossed only at 
flood tide, and flood tide comes at a different hour 
every day, and the train always made close con- 
nections, you will see that it never had the same 
time-table twice in succession. Consequently, 
Engineer Farnham’s meals were as irregular and 
shifting as if he had worked in a tide-mill. 

Sometimes he got up and had breakfast in the 
middle of the night. Sometimes he had supper 
and went to bed at three in the afternoon. Some- 
times he did not go to bed at all for thirty-six 
hours, and then slept fifteen. His was the hardest 
run on the road, but for that very reason the best 
paid; and when he and his wife and son did have 
dinner, it was a good ®ne. And this meal was 
always planned to enable the three to take it 
together, no matter at what hour it came. 

A good appetite, too, George used to bring to his 
dinner, especially after he had been helping his 
father on the engine. There were not many men 
on the Southeastern who could run a greater 
number of miles with less wear and tear or a 
smaller consumption of coal than Rufus Farnham; 
and if his son were not his equal in a few years 
more, it would not be from lack of teaching nor 
zeal in learning. 

George could keep as steady a heat as Haskell, 
the regular fireman, even if he was not so strong 
with the broad scoop shovel. He knew each part 
of a locomotive, and could run every bit of the 
Port Connel branch in workmanlike style when the 
rails were not wet. He felt certain that he could 
make up a train in the crowded Megalopolis yard, 
without smashing any cars or blocking the through 
track, if he had only been allowed to try—which he 
never had been. 

He would have liked to enter the company’s ser- 
vice years before; but Rufus Farnham meant that 
his son should know something beside engine- 
driving, and insisted upon the boy’s studying 
regularly every day—and then there was the home 
work to do. So George was not riding on “No. 
642” as often as he wished; but he always kept 
watch in the daytime to see the train pass. 

One afternoon, however, when he should have 
heard it whistle for the county-road crossing up 
the line, he waited and waited in vain for the 
familiar blasts until he began to fear some acci- 
dent. When at last he heard No. 642’s roaring 
voice,—she had a most unearthly whistle,—it spoke 
in three long notes and four short ones, which was 
Rufus Farnham’s private signal, meaning, “Come 
to the crossing.” 





of the long grade, a mile or two out of the city, and 
in going to Port Connel he could not stop or slow 
up when he hada heavy train behind him. There- 
fore he was in the habit of summoning his son to 
the crossing to carry home whatever family pur- 
chases he might have made in town, placing them 
in a box fastened to the warning post at the road. 

George made his usual fast time down the path 
to the crossing, wondering as he went why he did 
not hear the train puffing up the grade beyond a 
ridge which concealed the track from view in that 
direction. Surprised enough he was when he came 
upon it, standing still across the county road, and 
saw his father coming toward him, half-carrying 
Haskell, the fireman, who seemed almost unable to 
walk. 

“Hurry up, sonny!” shouted the engineer. 
“Tom’s sick—maybe nothing very bad, but he can’t 
go a bit farther. I’m going to put him to bed at 
the house, and you must 


fire the trip forme. Jump | 
aboard, run her up the | 
grade, and I'll be ready | 


to meet you at the top by 
the time you get there. i 
Lively now, my boy!” 

George understvod in an | 
instant, hastened to the 
train, and swung himself ' 
into the cab of No. 642. He 
knew exactly what to do, | 
and did it without loss of \ 
time, starting and rever- | 
sing in order to back the | 
train far enough to gain 5 
good speed for ascending 
the steep incline. 

He felt like a king when 
he made the big machine 








The engineer’s house stood just beyond the top 





shove back the heavy 




























“All right again, are youP” 


freight-cars with a banging of buffers and a rattling 
of drawheads, coupling-pins and chains as the 
impulse ran through the lang line from one car to 
another. 

Having taken plenty of ground, he threw the 
reversing lever back again and started ahead— 
slowly at first, until the cars, like a procession of 
chained giants, had finished dragging each other 
forward, one by one, to the stretch of their fetters ; 
and then, gradually increasing speed, he rushed at 
the grade. 

Behind him Willis, the front brakeman, called 
down with a laugh: 

“Stop when you get there, young man, for low- 
water mark’s the bumping-post on this road, you 
know!” 

This was a traditional joke—and a fact, since the 
track ended at the very extremity of the company’s 
pier half a mile out in Port Connel harbor. 

Up and up the train mounted, with the steady 
pull of the hard-laboring engine. Near the top of 
the grade George saw his father standing on the 
bank some distance ahead, waiting. Soon he saw 
that it was time to slow up, for the last of the cars 
was just clearing the slope. 

He partly closed the throttle—the engine quick- 
ened its pace instead of reducing it! Surprised, 
he closed it farther—and the engine went faster 
yet! . 

Before the boy could fairly comprehend what 
had happened, he saw his father’s astonished face 
flash by outside, and No. 642 was thundering and 
swaying over the rails at full speed with the throttle 
tight closed! 

The rarest accident that ever befalls a locomotive 
engine had just taken place. The throttle was 
disconnected ! 

It was like the breaking of a horse’s reins, and 
left the young engineer as helpless as the horse’s 
driver would be—only in this case the runaway 
was a gigantic mass of iron and steel, weighing 
many tons, whirling behind it many other tons ata 
rate of thirty miles an hour—a great projectile, as 
it were, infinitely heavier than any which the 
largest cannon ever flings, and furnishing its own 
energy as it tore along. 

It would be doing George an injustice to say 
that he was not frightened. He must have been 





foolhardy or ignorant indeed to have remained 
unmoved in such a terrible danger. 

For a second or two he clung to the useless 
throttle with both hands, staring stupidly out of 
the window through which he had last seen his 
tather—numbed, confused and quite without use 
of his faculties. Perhaps this condition was a 
piece of good fortune. A different form of terror 
might have driven him to jump. 

But all at once he came to himself. He no longer 
felt fear, because his whole mind turned to the 
task of finding some way to stop the engine. He 
showed his good training, too, in the very first 





resolve he made—which was noé to try to stop it 
by the means that lay ready at hand. 

“If I reverse,” thought he, “‘she’ll surely blow | 
out both her cylinders, Then the steam’ll scald 
me to death or drive me out; and either way 








there’ll be no engineer. That won’t do.” 

Finally he grasped the whistle lever,—it was 
before the days when freight-engines were fitted 
with air-brakes,—and signalled “down brakes.” 
The trainmen had not had time to crawl along and | 
find out what the matter was,—they probably had | 
all they could do to hold on,—but that they were at 
their posts George knew when he felt the gradually | 
increasing resistance as the brakes were succes- | 
sively set. | 

He took a firm grip of the window-frame in 
preparation for what he knew was going to happen, 
thereby preventing himself from being flung back- 
ward into the tender when the engine leaped upon 
the rails with a bound and plunge that barely 
missed ditching it. Then it shot onward at double 
speed, 

“That draw-bar broke just in time,” said George 
to Limself, looking at the train, already left hun- 

dreds of yards behind. “A few pounds more 
of drag would have piled us all up in a heap.” 
The boy had deliberately torn his engine 
loose in order to release the freight-cars 
and the men upon them, because he had 
recalled one of his father’s sayings, 
which was, ‘When in a tight place, 
save everything else you can be- 
fore you begin to think whether 
you can save yourself.” 

All this had taken some min- 
utes. George looked at his 
watch, counted the clicks of the 
wheels as they passed from rail 
to rail—for the number of rails 
passed over in twenty seconds | 
gives the speed in miles per | 











hour—and almost had a return 
of his first horror when he saw | 
the buildings of Montrose sta. | 
tion flying by ; which meant that 
in less than twenty minutes, if 
things remained as they were, 
No. 642 would go off the head 
of Port Connel pier into six | 
fathoms of salt water. 

The line was kept clear for the | 
fast freight, he knew. Neither 
his father nor the train-hands 
could reach any telegraph office 
in season to warn the Port | 
Connel employés, while the men | 
at the stations he passed would | 
naturally think they saw an engine 
running wild ahead of the freight, called | 
out by some sudden emergency. 

Moreover, even could the runaway be | 
side-tracked, this would only substitute a | 
smash-up on land for a smash-up in the | 
water, and, most probably, one in the 
middle of a crowded street, besides. | 
“Nobody can help me—I’ve got to help | 
myself, or it won’t be done,” was George’s | 
conclusion. | 
He looked at the hand-brake on the 
tender and moved half-way to it, but drew 
back, reflecting that the grinding friction 

and strain of the whirring wheels would | 

certainly break shoe and chain. That | 

wouldn’t do, either. | 

At the same instant he saw what he must do, and | 
began to do it. He shook down the grate, and then, 
throwing open the fire-box door, set at work raking 
out the blazing coal upon the foot-board and shovel- 
ling it off at intervals, when he could no longer | 
endure the heat. 

The fire was “full up” and even the clearing out | 
of that amount of dead coal would have taken | 
time; but now, when every separate lump was | 
thoroughly aglow and fierce draughts were driving 
through them like the blast of an iron furnace, it 
was not only a slow but a painful and perilous | 
task. 

Sometimes George would drop his shovel to dash 
water upon the smoking woodwork of the cab. 
Again he would be forced to retreat before the 
intensity of the heat which surged around him, or | 
his smarting hands would cause him such pain that 
he could only rub them against each other and | 
writhe. 

After he had reduced the fire beyond a certain 
point, the rake was of no more use, and he was 
obliged to rely upon the shovel. Now he burned | 
his wrists at almost every thrust into the furnace, 
and the hot air fairly bit into his brain as he stooped | 
toward the door. | 

He had fastened open the whistle lever to waste 
all the steam possible, and the unrelieved howl that 
rose above all the roaring and crashing sounds of 
the machinery wore upon his nerves more than 
anything else. Once or twice he almost made up 
his mind to stop it, for he thought it would drive 
him crazy. 

At last he succeeded in drawing the fire as far 
down as he could reach. He looked out again. 
The engine was certainly moving slower—he could 
see and feel that it was—but the flight past well- | 
known objects told him that a mile or two more 
would bring him upon the pier. 

Again he sprang to the shovel, pitching back the 
dulled embers heaped about, until he had covered 
the languid fire with them; and then he began 
cautiously throwing water into the box,—cautiously, | 
lest he should cause an explosion,—finishing with a 
number of shovelfuls of coal, which could not ignite 
now and would effectually smother and blanket the | 
heat from below. 

As he completed this work the rattling of the 
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wheels changed to arumble. A wide blue horizon 
opened up on both sides. He was running down 
the pier. 

Ahead rose the masts and funnels of a great 
steamer lying across the pier-head, and George 
saw that once more he must think of saving others’ 
lives before considering himself; for he knew the 
ship, beside her crew, must be full of longshore 
men. The fifty-ton No. 642 falling upon her would 
crash through to the very keelson if it did not send 
the vessel to the bottom. 

Men were hurrying about, gesticulating and 
shouting at the apparently insane boy who was 
driving his engine straight down to destruction and 
piercing their ears with that unceasing whistle. 
Three or four tugged at a heavy timber which they 
intended to throw across the track, and George 
would have welcomed their success, whatever the 


| danger it might have caused him; but they were 


left far in the rear before they had carried their 
burden six feet. 

Steam was wasting fast and the locomotive ran 
slower and slower. George could have jumped 
now with some chances of safety, yet he did not 
even think of it. He meant to do his duty up to the 
very last moment. If No. 642 was to go over that 
pier-head, he would go with her. 

The scream of the whistle changed into a dimin 
ishing moan, the pace slackened. George, taking a 
quick look ahead, threw the reversing-lever. Not 
before could he have ventured this; and even as it 
was a great hissing cloud of thick white vapor 
gushing up in front told him that the right-hand 
cylinder-head had blown out. 

The strong sea-breeze sweeping athwart the track 
was all that prevented him from being chased from 
his post, since it forced a great deal of the steam 
away—yet enough came into the cab to half-stifle 
his breathing and wholly cut off his view. 

Blinded and suffocating, he remembered the 
brake on the tender, staggered to it, set it with a 
few desperate tugs—and without any perceptible 
interval found himself lying against the breast of 
a man who seemed to be emerging from a blue mist, 
and who said: 

“All right again, are you, my boy?” 

Other things came out of that same blue mist—a 
crowd of excited men, the steamer’s masts close 
overhead, and finally the great freight engine, No. 
642, breathing out a last thin cloud of steam us she 
stood with her splintered pilot rearing atop of the 
broken tie-bumper on the string-piece of the pier. 

“If she had slid over that—” some one began, 
not finishing his sentence; while some one else 
muttered : 

“Just in time!” 

George felt strangely weak. His head ached and 
his shoulder was very sore. He perceived that he 
must have been thrown out and stunned, but he did 
not care, for he had saved the engine, the steamer 
and many lives. 

The faint had been a piece of good luck for 
George, since the crowd, who were for mobbing 
him at first, had had an opportunity during his 
unconsciousness of finding out the real state of the 
case; so that when he came to himself he was a 
hero among them, as he deserved to be. 

The Southeastern gave him an engine to run, and 
the steamship company presented him with a gold 
watch and a share of stock; but George’s best 
reward was the sense of his own ability and 
courage, which had enabled him to stop that pon- 
derous runaway just in time. 

MANLEY H., PIKE. 
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THE UNEXPECTED. 


Oft expectation fails, and most oft there 
Where most it promises; and oft it hits 
Where hope is coldest and despair most fits. 


—All’s Well that Ends Well. 


—_ <-> 


A PEEP AT THE PEERS. 


In using the term “Parliament” with reference 
to Great Britain, Americans usually think of the 
House of Commons, though there can be no British 
Parliament without the reigning monarch and the 
House of Lords. These are the three ruling 
estates or powers of the realm, and Parliament 
really means a parley or conference between the 
three. Nothing legal can be done without the 
present or previous consent of all. Similarly 
nothing can be done on behalf of the people of the 
United States except by consent of President, 
Senate and House of Representatives. 

A real, live lord is an object of curious interest 
to most Americans, who regard him, not as Eng- 
lishmen suppose, with a sort of awe, but as a 
more or less comical living embodiment of feudal 
notions, now antiquated and, to Americans, absurd. 
They are not unkindly disposed to him, for he is a 
fellow human being; but they behold him with a 
certain wonder that the British should permit him 
to be a privileged person, and that he himself 
should go about as if this were a reasonable posi- 
tion. One naturally wishes to see whether a man 
so placed really does look and conduct himself as 
though there were nothing singular in his situation 
in this democratic age. 

Of course this American curiosity about any lord 
is intensified by the neighborhood of many lords. 
To see a whole collection at once!—a House of 
Lords !—indeed, I was rejoiced to have the chance 
when in London. 

I was admitted to this spectacle at the time of 
the great Home Rule debate in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Gladstone was to speak there that 
day; there was general anxiety to hear him; con- 
sequently there was no crowd at the House of 
Lords’ end of the Parliament buildings. So I had 
a good opportunity for seeing the peers of the 
realm, or such of them as were attending to their 
parliamentary duties, which most of them habitu- 
ally shirk. 

They meet in a noble Chamber, very long and high, 
ornamented with red and gold. Its windows are of 
stained glass through which light is diffused as if 
beautifully colored. 

At one end of the room is Queen Victoria’s 
throne, shaped like a tall-backed armchair, with 
a canopy above it. On one side is a seat, lower 
than the throne, for the Prince of Wales; and on 
the other, a similar seat for the Prince Consort, 
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the queen’s husband. But Queen Victoria's hus- 
band, Prince Albert, died many years ago, and no 
one ever sits in this chair now. 

Queen Victoria herself is seldom seen on her 
throne. During her husband's lifetime she used 
to occupy it for a little time when Parliament 
was annually opened, but since then she has 
usually appeared by proxy at this ceremony. 























The House 


In the queen’s absence, the house is presided 
over by the lord chancellor, whose seat is a big 
red cushion which stands in front of the throne. 
It is called the woolsack, partly because it resem- 
bles a woolsack in shape, but chiefly because the 
name has come down from old times when certain 
great officials of England, appearing in Parliament 
with the lords, did sit on actual woolsacks, which 
typified the cloth-making industries, then a main 
source of the nation’s prosperity. 

The lord chancellor wears a black robe and a 
wig which comes to his shoulders. He looks 
rather queer to Americans, who see no wigs worn 
by officers of state in their country, and no gowns, 
either, except by the justices of the United States 
Supreme Court at Washington. 

Indeed, I felt like smiling when I saw the lord 
chancellor in his wig and gown. This was not so 
much because of the grave dignitary’s queer 
aspect as because he reminded me of the funny 
lord chancellor whom Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan have put in their comic opera, ‘‘Iolanthe.”’ 
This lord chancellor of the opera, although he wears 
a wig and gown and even nose-glasses, does not 
hesitate to jump up in the air and cut most aston- 
ishing capers. When I saw the real lord chancellor, 
I could not help thinking—what if suddenly he 
should lift aside his robes, whirl on one toe, and 
shoot six feet into the air in the presence of the 
solemn gentlemen all about him! 

Ths lords themselves sit on long benches which 
rise one behind the other on three sides of a 
rectangular space in the centre of which is the 
woolsack, and a big table for the convenience | 
of speakers snd for clerks. The members do) 
not ordinarily look any more unusual than do 
gentlemen who are not lords. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they wear flowing robes of scarlet and 
ermine, and then they look very lordly indeed. 


They feel uncomfortable in these robes, and smile | 


sheepishly at being caught in them; but for all 
that they make a handsome appearance. 

In the same House with the lords sit the arch- 
bishops and some of the bishops of the English 
Church, who are members of the House of Lords 
by virtue of their episcopal office. 
‘“Jords spiritual.’’ The bishops look venerable 


and handsome in black gowns, white sleeves and | 
little black skulleaps which crown their white hair. | 
A funny scene occurred one afternoon when I | 


was present in the House of Lords. Some bills 
had been passed by the two Houses and were | 
ready to be approved by the queen, so that they | 
might become laws. Accordingly 
chancellor and some of the lords were in the 
House ready to receive the royal assent. 


This is not given by the queen in person, but is | 


made known by her through a big letter, bearing 


ribbons and seals, which she sends down by | 


messenger from Windsor Castle. When it arrives, 
the members of the House of Commons are suin- 
moned in. Then the lord chancellor takes up a 
bill, reads it by its title, makes a bow to the lords 
present, and says, in old French, “The queen wills 
it.” This he does with every bill till all are 
approved. 

As I have said, the lord chancellor and some 
other members of the House were waiting to go 
through this ceremony. But no letter came from 
the queen. Five minutes, ten minutes, twenty 
minutes passed, and still no letter. 

The lord chancellor grew restless, and some 
very obvious blushes and smiles were on the faces 


They are the | 


the lord | 


of the noble gentlemen who were with him, dressed 
in their red clothes, and who evidently wanted to 
get out of these clothes as quickly as possible. 

Soon hurried consultations were held between 
“Black Rod,’’ who is a sort of very dignified 
doorkeeper for the lords, and his attendants. 
Black Rod thought the royal letter might be on 
its way, but delayed by some mishap to the 
messenger. An attendant suggested that it might 
be well to telegraph to Windsor to learn if the 
document had yet left the castle; but all the talk 
resulted in nothing, and the ceremony had to be 
postponed. 

If the letter had come, the subsequent proceed- 
ings would have been interesting, for, besides the 
French words, which the lord chancellor would 
have said and the bows he would have 
made, Black Rod would have taken a 

striking part. He would have gone | 
to summon the Commons 


Lords to witness 


Bee approving the 
- bills. When 

he had got 
near to the 


of Lords. 


been closed in his face. He would then have had 
they would have let him in, heard his message, 
and with much real annoyance at being disturbed, 
would have rushed to the bar of the Lords as if 
full of enthusiasm to hear of the queen’s assent. 

I am sorry that the ceremony failed to take 
place, but then, as a noble lord apologetically said 
to me, accidents will sometimes occur even under 
the best regulated governments. 

Irvine B. RICHMAN. 


* 
> 





THE WINTER WOODS. 
Better far 
Than guess walls and canopies 
They break but do not stop the: breeze 
And never hide a star. 


Selected. —Emily A. Josselyn. 


~~ 


GOVERNMENT AND RAILROADS. 


We are asked to explain the subject of the 
proposed government ownership of railroads. 
The discussion of this subject has been renewed 
by the statement in the recent report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, that about one-third 
of the railroad property of the country is in the 
hands of receivers,—officers appointed by the 
courts,—and thus to some extent under govern- 
ment control. 

The agitation for government ownership of 
railroads has always been, in this country, more 
| active than general; but the demand for it has 
been made repeatedly by the national and state 
| conventions of a political party which will be 
| represented by thirteen senators and representa- 
tives in the newly elected Congress, and is also 
made by many people outside this organization. 
It is a subject well worthy of consideration. 

The demand is based partly on the fact that in 
most countries of the world the state owns and 
operates the railroads, but chiefly on a prevailing 
dissatisfaction, through a large part of this 
country, with the results of private ownership 
here. 

It is admitted on all hands that railroads are 
not purely private enterprises. The companies 
which own them have received valuable privileges 
from the public—the right to buy land whether 
| the owner did or did not wish to sell, the right to 
cross highways, and a certain monopoly of the 
| public travel. States, counties and cities have 
burdened themselves with debt in order to provide 
| themselves with railroad communication. 
| In the world at large, government ownership of 
| railroads is the rule and private ownership the 
|exception. Great Britain, the United States, 
Spain, Switzerland and Turkey are practically 
| the only countries where railroads are not owned 
and operated by the government. 

Great Britain differs from its own colonies in 
this regard, for in nearly all of the British depend- 
encies the governments own the railways. 

But in no country—not even in England and the 
United States, where the railroads are freest from 
public control—is the principle fully admitted that 
the government may decide what is for the interest 
of the public, and may require the railroad cor- 
porations to conform thereto. 

Since, then, government may, must and does 











question left is, How much control ? 





to the bar of the | 


a i the ceremony of | 


door of the House of Commons, it would have | 


to knock and knock for admittance, till at last | 


assume some control of the railways, the only | 
When our | 


legislators come to answer this question, they -are 
confronted with the fact that they cannot, if they 
would, do what the lawmakers of France or 
Germany do. 

It is agreed that only confusion would result 
to our home commerce from the ownership of the 
railroads by the separate states. Has Congress 
power to buy them up? If it has the power, 
could the government safely assume the cost of 
purchasing them? They were capitalized, at the 
latest estimate, at over ten billions of dollars. 

It is urged by the advocates of private owner- 
ship that this system not only is the sole system 
that is adapted to our political and social princi- 
ples, which leave individual enterprise as free as 
possible from government control, but that it has, 
both in the United States and England, resulted 
| in a more convenient, ample, cheap and expedi- 

tious service of the public. than is usual in coun- 
tries where railroads are owned or operated by the 
state. 

| They urge that those who have to compete for 
the business of the people will, from self-interest, 
| do all they can to serve the people well; and 
|they maintain that pooling arrangements and 
| trusts which might neutralize this competition are 
|already prevented by legislation, even to the 
|extent of making their business unprofitable. 
|They also urge the great political danger of 
| adding the vast army of railway employés, who 
| numbered eight hundred and seventy-three thou- 
| sand in 1893, to the civil service of the government. 
| These are the two sides of the question. It isa 
| very large question, incapable of settlement in any 
| brief or summary way; it involves a great 
| number of practical and commercial considera- 
| tions, as well as considerations of government 
and statesmanship. 
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MAGNANIMITY. 
To the ivy said the oak: 


You are uteous, yet I vo 
That I tire, throu, gh’! bole and bough, 
Of your burdening embrace.” 


From the heavens a wild storm broke. 
Gashed with lightning the grand oak, 
| But th ; itying i —- oon 

| ut the ig ivy tw 

| Round the t tree’s ruined rind 

And so ve Ted its blight from view! 


EDGAR FAWCETT. 





| Original. 


} 
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| LANGUAGES IN AMERICA. 

Although the population of the United States is 
made up of a greater number of diverse national- 
ities than that of any other country in the world, 
no large country is more homogeneous in respect 
to language than ours. The people who have 
come here from abroad have brought many 
languages; but none but English has shown on 
the soil of the United States a degree of vitality 
which has promised to make it permanent. 

In Pennsylvania the Germans, who began to 
immigrate about 1730, have succeeded in perpet- 
uating a dialect of the German tongue up to the 
present time. But it is gradually disappearing, 
and its place is being taken by English. The 
Dutch language in New York City, and the dialect 
of German long spoken by colonists in New York 
State, the ‘“‘Mohawk Dutch,”’ so called, have 
already disappeared. 

Early in the present century French.was the 
language of Louisiana, and it is still spoken by 
many people in that state. But this tongue, too, 
is disappearing. The people who speak it are 
giving up the struggle against English. English 
is taught in the public schools of Louisiana. ‘The 
children introduce it even under the parental roof, 
and to them French has become a foreign idiom. 
They think in English, and speak it in their play, 
and their parents are drawn into the current in 
spite of themselves. 

The same process is taking place with the newer 
comers to the United States—the Germans and 
Scandinavians in the great Northwest, the French- 
Canadians in New England, the Italians in the 
Eastern cities, and the people of other nationalities 
scattered through the country. 

In some regions of the Northwest, indeed, 
the German and the Scandinavian tongues are 
spoken as their mother tongue by many children 
born on American soil, and are taught to them in 
private schools. In some districts these languages 
may even be perpetuated from generation to 
generation. But with by far the greater part of 
the foreign-born population, the use of English is 
steadily displacing that of the languages formerly 
spoken. 

That these languages melt away, in the use of 
our people, before the English tongue, is due in 
part to the fact that English is the language of 
commerce, and the only one in which business 
can be transacted on any but the smallest scale; 
but it is due in much larger part to the influence 
of the public schools. 

These schools, which are, in the greater part of 
the country, free, attract the children of the newly 
arrived population. Here they learn English at 
once, and soon come to use it in preference to any 
other tongue. If all the children in the country 
attended the public schools, all European languages 
but English would disappear in two or three 
generations. 

It is admitted, however, that, should any large 
number of the children now speaking foreign 
languages be withdrawn from the public schools, 
and receive their daily instruction in other schools 
and in other languages than English, the effect 
would be to perpetuate those tongues, and by that 

















means to build up definitely an element unlike the 
rest of the population. This is one of the dangers 
attending the establishment on a large scale of 
other schools than the public schools. 

It is conceivable that, in certain states, a part 
of the community might be formed by this means 
into a permanent nationality differing from the 
English-speaking Americans, as the Greeks, the 
Bulgarians, the Albanians and other races differ 
from the Turkish population in the Ottoman 
Empire, or as the diverse and often hostile races 
of India differ from one another. 

It is by means of a somewhat similar isolation, 
with instruction in their own schools or with no 
instruction at all, that the Spanish Americans in 
Texas, New Mexico and Arizona have been able 
to resist the assimilation to which other national- 
ities have largely yielded. 

Any general separation into distinct castes, such 
as is seen in some parts of the Southwest, would 
certainly be an unfortunate and dangerous state 


of affairs, against which all proper influence 
| should be brought to bear. 

ipeiithanis celina: 

DOLLY MADISON. 


The venerable Doctor Elwyn, who died a fey 
years ago in Philadelphia, was a contemporary ot 
many famous men of the early days of the 
republic. On returning from Oxford, where h: 
was educated, he was sent to “pay his respects” to 
Jefferson, Madison and the Adamses, all of whom 
were friends of his father. He described with 
much humor his journey on horseback over the 
corduroy roads of Virginia to the Madison planti- 
tion, and his welcome by the wife of the ex-Presi 
dent. 

No more charming figure ever occupied the 
White House than Mistress Dolly Madison, who 
filled her place as “first lady of the land” with 
grace and dignity. At home, Doctor Elwyn found 
her busied from dawn until late at night. She 
made cake and cordials, jellies and preserves; she 
oversaw the butchering of her beeves and pigs; she 
spun and wove, and with her own hands measured 
and gave out daily all the supplies for her large 
establishment. She cut out every garment worn 
by her slaves, and superintended the making of 
them. 

The ladies of that day, Doctor Elwyn used to say, 
kept themselves well and strong by actual work in 
housekeeping. 

When Charles Dickens visited this country 
another generation had arisen. He declared that 
much of the ill-health of the lean, nervous Ameri 
can woman of the well-to-do class was due to the 
fact that she took no exercise whatever, leaviny 
the care of her house and children to hirelings, an: 
never walking when she could ride. 

M. Paul Bourget, the well-known French Jitter« 
teur, who visited this country last winter, is now 
publishing the result of his shrewd and just o} 
servations upon our political and social condition 
The American woman of the leisured class, he 
asserts, is vigorous in body as in mind. She 
belongs to a healthy race, and as a rule lives a 
healthy, well-ordered life. From her childhood 
she is accustomed to out-of-door sports. She 
rows, swims, plays tennis, golf and croquet, and 
rides on horseback. Every muscle is developed 
by exercise. 

The descriptions given by these three observer- 
of the physical development of American women 
are true and suggestive, but the picture of elegant. 
picturesque Dolly Madison, occupied by her house 
hold duties, is by far the most satisfactory. She 
filled the true position of the wife in her relation- 
to the household and to society. If her ideals of 
wifehood were the ideals of all American women 
of to-day, there would be more hope for the future 
well-being of the republic. 


—_——s+o——___—_ 


DEAN SWIFT’S DINNER. 


A characteristic story is told of Dean Swift. 
who, after a series of expensive entertainments in 
London, invited six of his hosts to dinner. They 
arrived, expecting the usual costly surfeit of good 
things. They found the table laid with a piece 
of bread, a bottle of wine, a plate at each cover, 
and a waiter behind eaci# chair. They took their 
places. 

“Mr. Dean,” said the lord chancellor, “we fail to 
see the joke.” 

Swift lifted his plate. Underneath was the bil! 
of fare of a neighboring café and a half-crown. 
He turned to the waiter at his side, and gave him 
the money. “Here,” he said, “bring me the worth 
of that in goose and potatoes.” 

The guests each sent the money under his plate 
for whatever dish he chose, and the dinner was 
eaten and enjoyed. 

Swift then laid upon the table one hundred 
pounds, and deducting the three crowns which had 
been spent, said, “The remainder—the crumbs and 
fragments—are to go to the poor. We all have had 
enough money to satisfy hunger. You shall advise 
me how the rest is to be spent.” 

The lesson was true in meaning, but there wa- 
a touch of melodramatic pretension in it whic!) 
tainted its quality. 

A woman of means who lived in a small manu 
facturing town which was paralyzed by the pro- 
tration of business of last winter gave a dinner of 
equal significance and better taste. She first visited 
the families of the idle workmen to find whethe: 
the women possessed any little art or industr) 
which could be turned to account. 

All of her wealthy friends who she felt assure 
would be likely to aid their poorer neighbors were 
asked to the dinner. The soup was matchless; 
genuine pot-au-feu. It had been made by an ol 
Frenchwoman; another Frenchwoman from Lyon- 
had compounded for the dinner a spicy saucisso” 
The chickens were from the flock of a poor widow. 
who hoped to secure support by raising and selling 
chickens. The butter—Munster butter, saltless an‘ 
delicious—was made by an Irishwoman, Biddy 
O’Hara; the long strips of Irish lace which deco 
rated the table were the work of an unfortunate 
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FEBRUARY 7, 1895. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 











«“Far-Downer.” Even the little cards were drawn 
by a bobbin-boy, who had a happy knack with the 
pencil. The dinner was plentiful, both in food and 
suggestions. 

The guests accepted both, and the hard times 
grew easier for several families in one village in 
consequence. 


> 





A BLUNDERING DUCHESS. 


A recent republication of the memoirs of a lady 
of the Empress Josephine’s court includes some 
amusing stories of that unique and delightful lady, 
formerly a washerwoman and vivandiére, the 
Duchess of Dantzig, wife of Marshal Lefebvre. 

She presented herself one evening at a grand 
court reception in a gorgeous gown loaded with a 
remarkable variety of decoration,—silver, gold, 
pearls, diamonds, flowers and feathers,—declaring 
with childish simplicity and satisfaction that she 
wished to wear “ornaments of all sorts.” 

Upon this same occasion the chamberlain on 
duty, Monsieur de Beaumont, announced her as 
“Madame la Maréchale Lefebvre” only, accident- 
ally omitting her more recent title. Napoleon there- 
upon advanced and greeted her by asking, with 
emphasis: “How do you do, Madame la Maréchale, 
Duchess of Dantzig!” 

Before even answering the emperor, the duchess 
turned back with a laugh and a wink toward the 
neglectful chamberlain, and called out to him 
gleefully: “Aha! That’s a slap at you, my lad!” 

Another time, when house-hunting in the most 
fashionable part of Paris, she was shown over an 
elegant mansion which she had almost decided to 
buy. Coming to one room, surrounded with book- 
cases lined with green silk, she inquired, “What’s 
that?” 

“Madame la Maréchale, it is a library.” 

“What's the good of it?” 

“To hold books, madame.” 

“Goodness me, what trash! My husband don’t 
read; no more don’t I, so I’ll make this my fruit- 
room; I can’t do better.” 

But the rustic duchess, if she never conquered 
the mysteries of either grammar or etiquette, did 
conquer the respect and often the admiration even 
of those who laughed at her blunders; for she 
was a woman of excellent common sense and 
noble heart. 


* 
> 





COMPETITION THAT KILIS, 


The cloakmakers who lately went on strike in 
New York had been forced to work under most 
unhealthy conditions from twelve to sixteen and 
even eighteen hours a day, and often seven days in 
a week, to make a bare living. They earned from 
seven to ten dollars weekly; and as they were often 
out of work, five dollars a week may have been a 
fair average for their wages the year around. 

In Philadelphia there are even more “sweating” 
dens for clothing-makers than in New York. A 
Philadelphia minister states that there are six 
hundred of these dens in the square mile in which 
his church stands. 

The same witness describes the workers as ill-fed, 
unwashed, half-clad, their hands damp with slow 
consumption. The children work as soon as they 
can draw a thread; and as the “factory age” in 
the state is thirteen years, even those who cannot 
speak plainly will say “Thirteen” mechanically 
when asked their age. 

This minister also tells us that when one of the 
small employers was urged to repair his roof in 
order to save his employés from exposure and 
disease, he replied: “Men are cheaper than shin- 
gles; no sooner does one drop out than a dozen 
are ready to take his place.” 

These are illustrative facts. They indicate, but 
do not describe, a widely-prevailing condition. 

Is there no remedy? Is the law of competition 
not capable of being controlled in the interest of 
public health, decency and well-being? Must we 
continue to weicome the weaklings of other nations, 
who here fight with each other to obtain even the 
unwholesome task-slavery of the sweat-shop? 


+ 
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SAD DEPRIVATION. 


A certain old Doctor J. in Boston, who died long 
ago, was famous among all his colleagues for his 
scientific delight in obscure diseases. Introduce 
him to a strange case, and he betrayed an enthu- 
siasm which nothing save medical zeal seemed to 
rouse in him. A dear friend of his, a man about 
his own age, died rather suddenly, and the nephew, 
also a physician, went to call upon old Doctor J. 

“Doctor,” he said, when he was admitted to the 
office, “my uncle died last night.” 

“What!” cried the doctor, “my dear old friend 
dead? Dear! dear! that strikes very near home. 
I shall miss him. I shall,indeed! What did he die 
of?” 

“We don’t know, doctor. We want you to come 
round to-morrow, and make an examination.” 

The doctor bent over his memorandum-book, and 
whirled the leaves energetically. 

“Let me see! to-morrow! No, I’ve an engage- 
ment with Doctor Holmes that can’t possibly be 
put off. My dear boy, get Doctor —-. He’s doing 
some fine work in that line. But I can’t tell you 
how it pains me to say no. I can’t tell you —” 

The nephew’s eyes grew moist. He knew some 
tribute of friendship to the dead was about to 
follow, but the doctor continued, with the same 
warmth and sincerity : 

“T can’t tell you how much I regret my inability 
to perform this last favor to my dear old friend!” 
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HIS CHOICE. 


Robinson was one of the most distinguished 
hames in the early history of Rhode Island. Of 
one of the family, a Quaker, Mr. William T. 
Robinson relates a pleasing incident. 

Governor Brenton had placed this man, Robin- 
son, on one of his farms, situated on the south end 
of the island, adjacent to Brenton’s Point, and 
stocked it with sheep. In a violent snow-storm 
the sheep were driven by the wind and sleet off the 
rocks into the sea, where they perished. 





sheep to Brenton, the governor, being a man of 
hasty temper, flew into a towering rage with his 
tenant, and reproached him in unmeasured terms 


gross neglect. 


answered not a word. His submissiveness seemed 
only to increase the wrath of Brenton, who at last, 
in his frenzy, declared that Robinson should pay 
for the lost sheep, and bade him choose a man to 
arbitrate their value, while he chose another. 

“Friend Brenton,” said he, “I know of no one 
with whom I would rather trust my interest than 
thee! I think I will choose thee for my man.” 

This unexpected and amiable response somewhat 
mollified the governor’s wrath. It was not possible 
to scold such a good-natured fellow, and after some 
rather sharp words of admonition, Governor Bren- 
ton ended by telling his tenant to go back to his 
farm, “and,” he added, “I’ll send you another 
flock of sheep very soon.” 


CHEAP AND SMALL. 


While Edison was living in Boston, a youthful 
telegraph operator unknown to fame, he had 
sundry odd experiences, many of which were 
shared with his chum, Mr. Milton Adams. One of 
them is told by Mr. Edison himself, in the story 
of his “Life and Inventions.” Edison and Adams 
were passing along Tremont Row, when they 
noticed a crowd in front of two dry-goods stores, 
and stopped to see what was the matter. It hap- 
pened that these were rival establishments, and 
that each had received a consignment of stockings 
which it was eager to sell. 


hal 

One would put out a sign stating that this vast 
commercial emporium had five thousand pairs of 
stockings to dispose of at the paralyzing price of 
twelve cents a pair, an announcement which inva- 
riably wound up with, “No connection with the 
firm next door.” 

In a moment the rival house would follow suit, 
underbidding the other by a cent. This went on 
till the price was down to one cent for five pairs of 
stockings. The crowd was all the time increasing, 
but contented itself with jeering and making 
merry. 

Milton and I had been agog for some time, and 
now he broke out: 

* y Edison, I can’t stand this! Give me a 
cent.’ 

Supplied with this handsome “financial basis,” 
he entered the shop, which was filled with lady 
clerks, threw down the cent, and demanded five 
— of stockings. The crowd outside waited the 
result. 

The young lady attendant surveyed the customer 
with magnificent disdain, picked up the cent, and 


for the loss of the sheep through, as he charged, 


To all the abuse heaped upon him Robinson | 


| and always ready for immediate use. 











“50 years’ sale,’’Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam for coughs, colds and consumption. 50c. & #1. [ Adv. 








The Rochester (N.Y.) 

Business University. 

, A School of Business 

with a national reputa- 

tion. Sends Catalogue 

and Circulars free. Business and Shorthand courses. 


Hill’s Balcony 
Clothes Dryer} 


for the convenience of those 
not having a yard. The swing- 
ing arm will support a ton’s 
weight at the outer end. 
SIMPLE and INEXPENSIVE. 


Champion Yard Dryer. 


Does away with the unsightly poles 











Tailor-Made Suits from $9 up 
Capes, $4 up Jackets, $5 up 
Skirts, Silk Waists, Vests, Duck Suits, 

44 Bicycle Suits, Norfolk Suits, etc. 
We have prepared for this Season the most stylish line 
of Spring and Srumater Suits and Wraps that we have 
AGENTS WANTED. ever shown. They are all illustrated and described in 
our new Spring Catalogue, which is now ready. 


Sere Se, Spenan Seen Ww ke every garment to order, thus insuring a per 
e make 4 s \ 
HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. fect fit, and prepay all express charges 


We will be pleased to send you our Catalogue by re- 

toc turn mail, together with a 48-inch tape measure, and 

For Darning S kings more than FORTY SASPLES ¢ =. materials from 
which we make our garments to select from, on receipt 

and Undergarments of four gue poeee>. Among our samples are all the 
What can be more suitable than a  jatest cloths for Outing and Tailor-made Suits, Capes, 
soft, loosely twisted silk? ackets, Skirts, etc. You may select any style and we 


HEMINWAY'S “FRANCAIS” Jac make it especially to order for you from any of our 


materials. We also sell Suitings and Cloakings by the 











Fast Color yaru at from go cents to $4.00 per yard. Write to-day. 
DARNING SILK THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO. 
On Spools. «52 and 154 West 23d Street, NEW YORK 





Sold at leading stores in Black, White and Colors. 
Send 4c. in stamps for 128-page book of crochet patterns. 
M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 
74 & 7% Greene St., New York. 716 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
232 & 234 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. 


A Piano 
that lasts. 


Twenty years is a long time 
for a piano to be in use. 


Read the following : — 


“Wine & Son :—Twenty years ago we purchased one 
of your pianos for use in our school. In constant ser- 
vice since and is still good in tone and action. During 
past year we have pure a number of yours for 
class-room use, finding them in every case worthy the 
confidence of any one desiring a first-class piano.’ 

DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, Warren, O. 
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TRADE MARK. 


BABY’S, 
CHILDREN’S. 


Style 50. Style 65, 
Just the garment for Boys and 
iris. 


Other Styles: MISSES and LADIEG 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 
a Materials, workmanship and fit Perfect 

The Very Best Garment Made. 


Waste money on cheap waists because 
they are sold at a cheap price. It don’ 






We have a plan that | 





handed him five pairs of baby stockings. 
“Oh,” said Adams, “I can’t use these.” 
“Can’t help it, young man,” was the curt reply. 
“We don’t allow selections at that price.” 
he crowd roared, and Adams and Edison moved | 
on. 


MAN IS NOT DEGENERATING. 


It appears from the results of scientific measure- 
ments recently made in France that the average | 
stature of man is neither increasing nor decreasing. | 
The skeletons of the men who inhabited France at 
a period when Europe was the home of lions, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hyenas and reindeer are 
of very nearly the same size as those of the French 
people of to-day. 


Yet the surroundings amid which these early 
men lived were remarkably different from those 
enjoyed by their successors. Their best abodes 
were caves, and to hold possession of them they 
had to wage warfare upon such fierce beasts as the 
sabre-toothed tiger and the cave bear. 

Without our modern weapons it would seem that 
they should have possessed superior bodily powers. 
but there is no evidence that they did. They ha 
human cunning, however, which always prevails 
over brute strength. 

Later came the ancestors of the Gauls and 
Franks, and they seem to have ogy exceeded 
the cave men in stature, and also have been a 
trifle taller than their modern descendants. 

One interesting fact shown by the measurements 
is that there has been a perceptible gain in the 
stature of women as compared with that of men 
since the days of the tiger-fighters in France. 

Taken as a whole, this evidence shows that there 
is no danger that mankind will become a race of 
po a and no likelihood of their developing into 

ants. 


*“*GIE US A LEAD.” 


Dean Hole, in his recent book, ““More Memories,” 
tells an amusing story of how an old woman got 
the better of her clergyman in an argument. The 
village churchyard was overcrowded, except on its 
sunless northern side, in which the suicide was 
buried. One day the vicar, while visiting a poor 
old woman who was nigh unto death, thought he 
would try to get her consent to be buried in the 
roomy northern plot. 

He began by assuring her that the common 
aversion to burial in any particular portion of 
consecrated und was a qf prejudice and a 
foolish superstition. Then he besought her, as a 
personal favor to himself, and as an example to 
others, to permit her body to be buried in the 
northern plot of the churchyard. 

The old woman thought it all over for a few 
minutes, and then answered: “Well, sir, as you 
seem to think as one part of the churchyard is as 
good as another, and that it makes no difference 
where we be put, perhaps you’ll gie us a lead.” 
The vicar did not grasp the argument—but he 
changed the subject. 


INDUSTRIOUS. 


In a very industrious German household, de- 
scribed by Karl Friedrich von Kliden in his auto- 
biography, idleness was looked upon as the root of 
all evil. Even the small children must always be 








at work. Von Kliden’s mother was a member of 
the family. He says: 


From her earliest childhood my mother was kept 
hard at work all day, knitting, or helping about the 
house, or attending to her brothers. Blows and 
scoldings were not spared, and all excuses were 
silen with the favorite injunction—not to argue. 

Once while the little girl aguene’ to be sitting 
idle for a few minutes, her grandmother called out 


to her: 
“Why, child, you are doing nothing!” 
“T have nothing to do,” answered the child. 
“Well,” said the indignant grandmother, “when | 
a little girl can find nothing else to do, she 
better cut a hole in her apron, and then mend it.” 
The child took the words ee and some 
time afterward was found mending a hole that she 
had cut in her apron. Nothing but her grandmoth- 





When Robinson communicated the loss of the 


er’s confession saved the little gir] from a whipping. 
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Price $75. 


: f Our ’95 Line includes Seven Models for Ladies and Giris, Men and Boys. The 


— you to try the | 
Wing Piano in your| 


home. We will place 
be steno sen Sith Aasen't Sold by leading dealers, TheO. 8. Chadwick Co. , Brocklyn, N.Y. 


please you we are out 
of pocket—not you. 
Our book, “An Honest 
Piano,” tells all about 
the plan—all about the 
Wing Piano. Sent for the asking. 


WING & SON, PIANOS, 


Established I868. 246 Broadway, N. Y. 


Autoharp ? 


This means a Chord- 
Bar provided with pieces 
of Felt to press down 
upon the strings of a musi- 
cal instrument. All Auto- 
harps have the Felted’ 
Chord -Bar. Send for 
our illustrated story, “How 
the Autoharp Captured the 
Family.” Mailed free. 


ALFRED DOLGE & SON, 
Dept. A, 110 East 13th Street, N. Y. 
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ak Pay a fair price and buy the 
uble Ve Waist—it supports under. 
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Money Cannot Buy 
Better Wheels than 





SCENT BICYCLES 


Weights Reduced. Perfection Attained. 
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26-inch Wheels. 
MORGAN & WRIGHT TIRES. 






Reach, 29 to 34 inches. 


Narrow Tread. Weight, 22 Ibs. Crescent No. 4, 1895 Mi 


best and most complete line on the market. Descriptive Catalogue FREE. 


If you want to be known as the leading Bicycle Dealer in your locality 
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A VISIT TO KOREAN CLOISTERS. 


By the Hon. George N. Curzon, M.P. 


Travelling in the Interior.—A Nation dressed in White.— 
The Monks and their Monasterics. 


Korea is a remote country, which has not yet 
been opened to the world for the space of twenty | 
years, and to which few foreigners have so far | 
penetrated. Such as have been there have usually | 
contented themselves with a hurried visit to the 
capital, Séul, lying at the distance of only a day’s 
march from the west coast, and have rarely 
penetrated into the interior. 

From the false impression derived from the 
surroundings of the capital, they are apt to regard 
it as a desolate and forbidding region, where | 
there is no beauty, and where the traveller will | 
find nothing but dirt and discomfort. This 
would be unfair; for in certain parts of the 
peninsula, notably near the eastern coast, 
scenery is to be found that in contour and 
vegetation reminds one very much of Cal- 
ifornia, and does not fall far short of the 
splendors of that state, or ot the cafions of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

In these secluded glens, far removed from 
the haunts of men, where rushing, crystal- 
clear torrents dance down the valley 
bottoms, and far skyward bare, splintered 
crags lift their gleaming horns above the 
autumnal crimson of maple and chestnut, 
are ensconced the decaying shrines of a 
religion that once held all Korea, like Japan 
and China, in its grasp, and filled every 
hamlet and town and village with the yel- 
low-robed monks of Buddha. 

Long, long ago this religion was officially 
degraded and proscribed, and the Koreans 
gradually relapsed into the mixture of 
Chinese ancestor-worship and pagan super- 
stition which is their present apology for a 
creed. But still, in these far-away recesses 
the banished faith lingers; and thither be- 
take themselves those who are tired of life 
and who envy the placid retreat of the 
cloister, or those who have nothing better to 
do, and prefer living on charity to working. 

Sometimes fugitives from justice, to whom 
the Buddhist monastery is like the Jewish City of 
Refuge, come here; and now and then an indi- 
vidual comes who desires to forsake the world 
and to surrender himself wholly to study and 
devotion. Iam afraid that the last class is ina 
very small minority; for the Buddhist monks in 
Korea bear an extremely bad character, and are 
generally despised, even by their own country- 
men—a verdict which as a foreigner I am not 
indisposed to indorse, judging from the personal 
experiences which I will presently relate. 

The Korean people are remarkable for three 
things in particular: First, their white dresses, 
that make them look like a population that has 
mistaken day for night, and has come out, each 
man in his night-shirt; second, their hats, which 
vary in dimensions from a tea-cup to an inverted 
hip-bath; and third, the manifold purposes— 
including almost every use except that of food—to 
which they put the native Korean paper. 

As regards their dress, no one has ever succeeded 
in explaining to me why the Koreans, both men 
and women, should all walk about at every 
season of the year in white cotton. The color 
cannot have been selected to resist the sun, 
because in the long winters there is no sun to 
resist; nor can the material have been chosen for 
its lightness, since in the cold weather it is only 
rendered wearable by being thickly wadded with 
cotion wool. 

White stockings, white cotton drawers, a white 
shirt, and outside all, a kind of long white night- 
dress, split up at the sides—this is the costume of 
the men. The women of the lower orders are also 
as entirely clad in white as a colony of sea-gulls; 
but in the upper classes they wear gowns of purple 
or crimson or green. 

The most astonishing Korean coiffure is that 
of the Abigail, or waiting-maid, who wears a 
columnal erection upon her head made of greasy, 
black horse-hair twisted in plaits, bigger by far 
than the artificial head-dress of an old Egyptian 
Pharaoh or the wig of an English lord chancellor. 

The hats of Korea are even more remarkable; 
for just as an epicure will provide his guests with 
a different wine for each course of a magnificent 
repast, so in Korea there is a hat for every rank, 
occupation, and even phase of life. 

The ordinary hat is a transparent structure, 
made either of black woven horse-hair or of split 
bamboo, with a broad, flat brim and a slightly 
conical crown, not unlike the old market hat of 
the Welshwoman. This covers a smaller skull- 
cap of the same material, which is pressed round 
the temples in order to keep in order the uncut 
hair of the men, which is tied up in a knot on the 
crown. 

Then there are separate hats of different materi- 
als, sizes and shapes, for the young boy, for 
the youth when he is betrothed,—very likely at 








the age of ten or twelve years,—for the soldiers 
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and their officers, for monks, for the king’s 
lackeys, for the court officials, for ministers and 
for governors. 

But the Korean paper is the most wonderful of 
all. It is manufactured from more than one 
material, though usually from the bark of the 
mulberry-tree. There is hardly anything that 
cannot be made of it. After it has been oiled it 
becomes both exceedingly durable and waterproof. 
Accordingly it is used instead of carpets on the | 
floors, instead of hangings on the walls, instead | 
of glass in the windows, and instead of whitewash 
on the ceilings. Indeed, its uses are almost 
innumerable. 

Travelling in the interior is rough work. There 
are no made roads in the country, and the tracks 
are mere bridle-paths, which in the out-of-the-way 
and mountainous parts are frequently identical 
with the precipitous and boulder-strewn bed of a 
mountain torrent. The only riding or pack 
animal is the Korean pony, an amazing 
little animal rarely more than eleven hands 
high, combative and vicious, always kicking 
and fighting when he can, but as strong as 
an ox and as stubborn as a mule. 

Provided that he receives three times a 
day his mess of beans and chopped straw, 





EVERY-DAY HAT. 
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boiled in water, he will step along, doing 
his thirty miles before nightfall, often 
with a load of two hundred pounds on 
his back. Each pony is attended by his 
own mapu, or driver; and these drivers 
sing and smoke and crack jokes and 
quarrel all the day long—hot-tempered 
but good-natured fellows, whose mental 
horizon does not extend beyond the 
valley in which they were born or the 
road which they have trudged, and who 
regard the foreigner with a vacuous bewilderment 
mitigated by expectation of no ordinary gain. 

Perhaps the greatest nuisance of travel is the 
cumbersomeness of the native currency, which is 
a pierced coin, or ‘“‘cash,”’ made of bad copper and 
lead. When I was in Korea in 1892 the silver, or 
Mexican, dollar was equivalent to as many as 
thirty-two hundred and fifty of these horrible 
little tokens ; and the traveller’s caravan is always 
swollen by one or two ponies for the special 
purpose of carrying the money, strung together in 
festoons by a cord passed through the hole in the 
middle. 

The first monastery that I visited in Korea is 
called the Sak Wang Sa, and is situated about 
twenty miles from the port of Gensan, on the 
east coast. It is the metropolitan monastery of 
the country, and is frequented by many hundred 
pilgrims in the year. 

The approach to it is extraordinarily beautiful. 
Leaving the coast plain and plunging into the 
interior of a wooded range, the scarlet of whose 
autumnal maples burned like a dying flame 
against the sky, the route follows the windings of 
a wooded glen, down which brawls a mountain 
stream; passes rocks on which pilgrims have cut 
their names and seftences from the classics ; skirts 
the cemetery, where the ashes of the dead monks 
are inurned after cremation; discloses here a rest- 
house, built for wayfarers, there some hideous 
painted wooden effigies with diabolical features, 
which are erected te keep off the assaults of evil 
spirits; and arrives at a hollowed amphitheatre in 
the hills, where, on terrace above terrace, are 
situated the monastic buildings. 

It was very late at night when we arrived, but 
this did not prevent the monks from turning out 
and offering us the hospitality ot one of the sacred 
halls, where, on the shining papered floor, which 
glistened like mahogany, we spread our beds at 
the foot of an altar on which the features of a 
gilded Buddha gleamed faintly through the gloom. 

A European visitor is a rara avis at Sak Wang 
Sa; and the inquisitive monks examined our 
clothes, handled our cooking utensils, and peered 
into our baggage with as much curiosity as though 
we were beings from another planet. The abbot 
was a dignified and affectionate old gentleman, 
with small, twinkling eyes, stubbly cheeks and a 
double chin. 

I cannot say that we enjoyed much sleep in our 
first night’s sojourn in a Korean monastery. 


Before the first glimmer of dawn, some pious 
monk, anxious to anticipate his fellows, began to | 
walk round the courts, tapping a drum and | 
singing the most melancholy and discordant of | 
chants. Then somebody else began to clap, clap | 
upon a brass gong. Next the big drum on the 
platform over the entrance was beaten to a frantic 
tune, and finally every bell, gong and drum in 
the establishment was set going at once. 

This is the common experience of all who 
sojourn in Buddhist monasteries, where a scrupu- 
lous adherence to ritual prevails, and where the 
outside of the cup and platter is much more_ 
thought of than the interior of the heart. 

There are about one hundred monks at Sak 
Wang Sa, and their temples and shrines and 
dwelling-houses stand one above the other on the 





The rocks have been worn so smooth by the 
attrition of generations of pilgrims’ feet that 
sometimes one has to scramble along on hands 
and knees to avoid a fall, while the torrent has 
continually to be crossed either by slender bridges 
consisting of a single unhewn pine stem, or by 
rude boulders perched uneasily as stepping-stone, 
in the foaming stream. 

By far the best plan is to put on the native 
straw sandals which, although unsuited to the 
European foot and soon worn through, yet give 
the sole a grip that just enables the wearer tv 
maintain his equilibrium. 

The internal arrangement of these monasteric< 
is nearly always the same. Adjoining, some- 
times over, the entrance is a wooden platform, or 
terrace, roofed but with no walls, the pillars anc 


{main temple is colored red and green, and it 


sides of which are thickly hung with the votive 
tablets of former pilgrims. Here is usually placed 
a gigantic drum, reposing upon the back of a 
painted wooden monster. Hard by a big bronze 
bell hangs behind a grill. 

The central court, into which one first enters, 
contains the principal shrine, or temple, usuall, 
at the upper end, and subsidiary shrines, or guest 
chambers, on either side. All are of the same 
pattern —low, detached buildings, with heav, 
tiled roofs and overhanging eaves, closed by 
screens, or shutters, or doors along the front. 

Inside is a single gloomy chamber, or hall, 
whose richly carved and painted ceiling is sustained 
by large red pillars. Opposite the entrance is the 
| main altar. The green or pink gauze veil hanging 
| in front of it but half-conceals the gilded figures 
of seated or standing Buddhas behind, while al! 
| round the sides are ranged grotesque and grinning 
images, usually in painted clay, of other demigods, 
saints or heroes. 

A low stool stands in front of the main altar, 
|and supports a copy of the liturgy and a small 
proceeded upon an ex-/ brass bell. Thereat, when the hour strikes for 
cursion into the Keum | morning or evening prayer, a monk, hastily 
— pronounced) Kim — | pulling a gray robe and red hood over his white 
Kang San, or Diamond dress, kneels down on a mat, intones the prayer 
Mountains, a wild and | in a language which he does not understand, 
romantic region, lying | touches the ground with his forehead and strikes 
off the main track of | the brass bell with a small deer’s horn. 
travel, which less than| Smaller replicas of the same sanctuary, dedicated 
half a dozen Europeans to different deities, stand in the neighboring 
have yet visited, and | courts. 
which contains some| At Chang An Sa, where I stayed two nights, 
of the most renowned | our beds were laid on the papered floor of one of 
scenery in Korea, as | these halls, at the foot of an altar bearing a small 
well as a succession | Buddha in a cage. 
of picturesque, though; Not even the restraint of this presence, however, 
decaying, monasteries. | could keep the monks sufficiently in mind of 
In the old days these religious | the eighth commandment; and as I was packing 
establishments possessed great | up on the last morning, with all the inmates of 
endowments and enjoyed a/the monastery looking on, there suddenly dis- 
wide-spread fame; but their | appeared, almost from under my very eyes, my 
fabrics are now cruinbling into | watch and gold chain, two strings o1 ‘‘cash,”’ and 
ruins, and they contain but | a knife. 
few inmates. No one knew where they had gone. Nay, the 

The expedition, however, isa | monks remembered seeing me pack them up by 
favorite one with the Koreans, | mistake! Besides, it was an insult to the 
who have a keen eye for| monastery and to the sacred character of its 
scenery, and who love nothing | inhabitants, to accuse them of anything so 
so much as a pleasure trip in the country, where | disgraceful as theft from a stranger and a guest. 
they can shirk all business and dawdle alongas| Disregarding these pleas, which a long experi- 
the humor seizes them, stopping as they mount | ence of the Asiatic ‘‘religious’”’ had taught me to 
each successive crest and a new outlook opens | estimate at their proper value, I informed the 
before them to expatiate upon its beauty, and | leading monk—in the absence of the abbot—that I 
éither to quote the rhapsodies of some former | should require his attendance as far as the 
poet, or to compose a stanza themselves. nearest prefecture, or seat of provincial govern- 

The rich man or official travels comfortably | ment, there to answer for the misdeeds of his 
along tucked up in a small sedan, which is borne | following. 
upon poles by two or four attendants; the poorer; After an ineffectual attempt on his part to 
rides a pony or marches on foot. ; escape from the custody of the yamen runners, 

It was in the middle of our second day’s march | who had been assigned to me as a guard, 
by bridle-paths winding amid unfrequented hills' and who gave the man a good drubbing in 
that, upon mounting to the summit of a pass, | consequence, we had already marched a mile 
where was a dilapidated little shrine containing | down the valley when a great shouting was raised 
the pictures of some king or queen, or of a/ behind, and one of the boy monks came running 
nobleman and his wife, with some ragged offer- | after me with the watch and chain in his hand. 
ings, we suddenly saw outspread before us a new | They had been found hidden away in a hole! 
and magnificent landscape. Thankful for the recovery of my property, in 

Four successive ridges, stained crimson with | apostolic fashion I shook the dust from ®ff my 
the heart’s blood of the dying maple, filled the | feet, and bade a not regretful adieu to Korean 
foreground, and preceded and protected a fifth | Cloisters. 
and loftier range. This was the main ehain of 
the Keum Kang San, mantied up to its shoulders, 
but terminating above them in splintered crags. | 4 SAMSON AMONG BIRDS. 
Redder and more red as the afternoon sun Very interesting facts about those extraordinary 
declined gleamed the wooded slopes, while a| birds, the penguins, were learned during the 
garish light flickered on the huge, naked boulders | British Antarctic Expedition of 1892-3. The 
and the needle-spires. One after the other, the largest, as well as the rarest of the penguins, is 
four intervening ranges had to be climbed, or | the emperor penguin, first seen by Captain Cook. 
circumvented, and left behind. | These birds sometimes weigh as much as seventy- 

At length the last valley bottom was crossed, | five or eighty pounds, and the muscles covering 
the last river’ forded, and then a lovely walk | their breasts contribute more than one-third of 
through a pine glade, past monastic rest-houses | their entire weight. 
and under the Hong Sal Mun, or lofty Red| A very large specimen was captured and taken 
Arrow Gate, which is commonly erected before | on board ship during the expedition just referred 
buildings under royal patronage in Korea, con-| to. Standing erect, in the sheen of its plumage, 
ducted us to a cleared space, where, above a_| it seemed clothed with gold and purple, and white 
rushing torrent, the halls of the Chang An Sa and black. 

Mon, or Temple of Eternal Peace, rose upon! Presently it gave an exhibition of its extra- 
a shelving terrace—the mountain immediately | ordinary strength. One blow of its flipper-like 
behind them, and just across the stream, the fore limb sent an impertinent dog howling off to 
mountain again in front. | nurse his head. Five men were required to secure 

This monastery is one of a series that were | the penguin, and they succeeded only with great 
founded centuries ago in the most romantic sites | difficulty, one holding to each Jeg, one to each 
of the Diamond Mountains. Nearly all of these I flipper, and one grasping the neck. After being 
visited. They are only accessible on foot, and | strongly bound, the muscular bird succeeded in 
that without boots or shoes, for the pathway lies | breaking loose. 
frequently over slippery and slanting boulders Another indication of the immense strength of 
overhanging the waters of a mountain torrent, | the fore limbs, or flippers, of the penguin is the 


terraced slope of the hill. The interior of the 


contains nine gilded Buddhas, as well as many 
paintings on the walls and some 
gaudy hangings. 

There is a kind of big open 
platform outside which is said 
to be reserved for the king; and 
in one of the minor buildings is 
a collection of what looked like 
several hundred little dolls, with 

white faces and a gro- 
tesque leer, and with 
hoods upon their heads, 
arranged on shelves all 
round. These are ima- 
ges of the five hundred 
Lohan, or Indian dis- 
ciples of Buddha, who 
are supposed to have 
assisted in drawing up 
the Scriptures. 

From Sak Wang Sa 1 
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into the deep pools of which the least mistake of fact that, with their aid, the birds are able to leap 
foothold would plunge the wayfarer. perpendicularly out of the water‘to a height of 
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three feet or more, landing upright on a cake 
of ice. They approach close to the edge of the ice 
before making the leap, and jump directly upward. 
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ADRIFT ON A BELL-BUOY. 
A Boy’s Curiosity leads to an unpleasant Adventure. 


When I was twelve years old, during the 
summer vacation of 1860, I spent the month of 
August on the government schooner Ranger, then 
charged with the duty of supplying oil and 
provisions to the lighthouses between Buzzard’s 
Bay and Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Some- 
times the Ranger set buoys and assisted revenue 
cutters in taking soundings; so we had a busy 
time, on the whole. 

One day early in the month our captain, whose 
name was Gardner, learned that the bell-buoy at 





Nantucket bar had gone adrift, after having been | 
run into by a vessel. Next morning we sailed | 
from Nantucket to look for it, and found it before | 


long near Vineyard Sound. But it was not now 
adrift. It was in tow of the Sea Hawk, a tramp 
«anchor-dragger,’’ a sloop, one of a class of 
vessels that go around derelict ships, securing 
their chains, anchors, or anything of value that 
can be taken from them. 

The skipper of the Sea Hawk gaid that he had 
found the buoy off Tuckernuck Shoals. He 
objected to surrendering it without receiving pay 
for it. Our captain ended the dispute by ordering 
him to take the buoy into Holmes Holg, now 
Vineyard Haven, where we would call for it. 

“You'll have to pay for it,” cried the Sea 
Hawk's captain, in a squeaky voice, across a wide 
space of water, as we left him; and ‘You'll have 
to pay for it yet,’’ was what he squeaked late that 
evening, when our skipper was leaving the Sea 
Hawk, after taking the buoy without having made 
any payment. Whether the lighthouse board did 
or did not admit the squeaky captain’s claim I 
know not to this day. 

The buoy was to be hoisted to our deck and 
taken to its former position at Nantucket bar. 
But instead of hoisting it that evening, our 
captain, as the hour was late, resolved to leave it 
all night moored to the Ranger's stern by the 
same rope the Sea Hawk had used in towing it. 

Before long all hands were in bed except the 
watch, and as discipline was little observed on 
such a craft as ours thirty-four years ago, I 
suspect that the watch went to sleep, too. At any 
rate, the decks were deserted when I came up 
from my berth in the steerage to have another 
look at the buoy. 

Somehow it had fascinated me. What a weird, 
dismal-looking object it was, bobbing up and 
down! Then I wondered why its bell did not 
ring, though there was movement in the water 
about us. In the dusk it seemed like a human 
being, and indeed, the round, cage-like basket on 
its top, which was its distinguishing mark in the 
daytime, was very suggestive of a person’s head. 

An impulse to try to make its bell ring took 
possession of me. Once I crawled half-over the 


stern, meaning to lower myself to the buoy by its * 


rope, but of this I thought better, and crept back 
to deck. Then I went to my berth for a while. 
Still I could not sleep. 

“What is the reason that bell does not ring ?”’ 
kept running in my head. So after a long time I 
went up and’sat down on the cabin skylight. 
Glancing at the clock within, I saw it was one 
o’clock in the morning. 

The night was beautiful, though breezy. Our 
Ranger’s mast and rigging were clearly shown 
against the sky. I lay back and watched the 
black painted end of the mast as it traced all sorts 
of fantastic figures in and out among the stars; 
for there was a gentle ground swell, and the 
schooner was idly rocking on it. 

The tide was running out, and I could plainly 
see the Sea Hawk some distance astern, for there 
was a clear, waning moon. The surf, as it broke 
on the beach, could be plainly heard. 

Going again into the steerage, I took a blanket 
and pillow from my berth, and spreading the 
blanket on the deck, I lay down and tried to 
sleep. But all was of no use; my thoughts 
would revert to the buoy, and why the bell did 
not ring. 

Giving up all thoughts of sleep, I arose, walked 
aft and looked at the buoy. There it was, tugging 
at the hawser, for the tide had swept it across the 
stern and off the quarter of the schooner. 

Taking hold of the rope, I found I could draw 
it up closer. The bell was there all right—why 
did it not ring? I must know. So, tying the 
rope to a cleat that was close at hand, I slid down 
the hawser until my feet touched the ball-like 
basket on its top. 

The cold, damp iron chilled my bare feet; for 
when I last arose from my berth I had not stopped 
to put on my shoes and stockings. At first I 
thought my courage would fail me, but the sight 
of the bell so close at hand renewed my curiosity. 
Letting go my hold on the rope, I clambered 
down the iron cage that held the bell. 

The buoy, which was made of iron in the form 
of a hollow pyramid with its apex in the water, 
had a top surfacé which was flat and about five 
feet in diameter. Over this was the pointed lattice 
framework in which the bell was hung. 

A large hole had been stove in the lattice frame- 
work by the vessel which had set the buoy adrift. 
As the frame was about five feet high, I had no 
ciffieulty in crawling inside. Putting my hand on 


| creature I was, and flew away. I was glad to 





the tongue of the bell, I found that it was tightly 
covered with canvas sailcloth, which the men on 
the Sea Hawk had tied there to stop its constant 
ringing. 

For some minutes I was so enraptured with 
my strange surroundings that I paid no attention 
to the Ranger. When I did glance toward her I 
was amazed to find the buoy adrift. 

The rope that held it to the vessel had been 
much worn by the constant chafing it had received 
while the Sea Hawk towed the buoy. It had let 
me pass down safely, but when my weight was 
added to the tossing buoy, after the rope had been 
drawn up taut, it gave way, and the tide was 
sweeping the buoy out of the harbor, with myself 
@ prisoner on it. 

Terrified at the idea of being carried out to sea 
under such strange conditions, I screamed. But 
the Ranger was now a hundred yards away, the 
surf was roaring, and no shipmate heard me. The 
buoy moved on a course right past the Sea Hark. 
Oh, how sweet would that old skipper’s squeaky 
voice have sounded, could I have heard it reply to 
|my screams! But everybody seemed asleep on 

the sloop. 

| I thought of throwing myself overboard and 
| trying to swim to the vessel, but the sight of the 
| phosphorescent water frightened me. The buoy 
| had a piece of cable attached to its sunken end. 
| This, in the shoal water of the harbor, dragged 
along the bottom, and a bright streak in the water 
marked its course. This scared me, because I 
could not imagine what it could be. } 

The land and lights ashore appeared like a huge 
black cloud, with here and there a little star 
peeping out. It was useless to call for help to 
that distant vision. God seemed nearer. In the 
agony of my heart I knelt and prayed fervently 
for aid. 

After that I felt better, and remembered the bell 
above my head. Could I call some boat by 
ringing it? I quickly clutched at the canvas 
covering and tried to tear it off. But my little 
fingers bled as I tore my nails in vain attempts to 
loosen the hard cloth. 

By this time I had drifted abreast of West Chop 
Lighthouse, and was being swept out into Vineyard 
Sound. The waves had grown larger, and they 
were continually washing over the buoy. I was 
wet to the skin; and as the morning air was cold, | 
I was soon chilled through. 

Just then I saw something alight on the top of | 
the buoy. One of the owls from the mainland, in | 
its flight across the Sound, had sought a resting- | 
place over me. As I half-arose from my sitting | 
position, the bird gave a hoot and looked down 
on me with its large, bright eyes. Then it 
rose from its perch, circled around for a 
moment, probably wondering what strange 











Alone on a Buoy. 


see it go, for its eyes seemed to pierce me through. 

When outin the Sound and fast drifting toward 
the open sea, I made another attempt to loosen the 
canvas. Standing upright, I caught sight of a 
bright object in the water, which seemed to be 
following the buoy. What could it be? 

It was long, and looked like a snake as it | 
followed wriggling after. I shut my eyes, for 1) 
dared not look atit. Still groping with my hands | 





the darkness I had not felt before. 

It was easily untied, and the muffle was soon 
removed. As I struck the tongue of the bell on 
its side it rang out a sound that caused me to fall 
flat on the buoy and cover my ears with my hands. 
Now with the tossing the ringing continued. 

Oh, how its deep tone did strike into my ears! 
Dong, dong, dong, dong !—would it never stop? 
Sometimes for a moment it remained quiet, and I 
would uncover my ears; then it would start to 
ringing again, and its awful sounds penetrated my 
brain. It seemed as though I must faint. 

With the swash of the water, the deep dong of 
the bell, my wet clothing, my numb limbs, and an 
occasional screech of a sea-fowl, my senses were 
fast leaving me. Then I caught sight of the fiery 
serpent again, and lost consciousness. 

When I regained my senses I was lying on the 
after hatch of a fishing-vessel, and the captain and 
officers stood around me. They had seen the 
buoy at the first streak of daylight, with my 
unconscious body lying across its top. They had 
| sent a boat and brought me on board. The buoy | 








‘they had secured, and were towing it to the! dren ten minutes in every hour prevails, and a | as they shall realize its nature. 


on the canvas, I found a knot at the top, that in | - 


government wharf at Wood's Holl. Late in the 
afternoon, after a long, warm sleep, we reached 
Wood’s Holl. Just as we were moored, I saw 


| the Ranger coming to anchor. 


She lowered a boat, and soon it was alongside of 
the wharf. As Captain Gardner stepped out, | 
reached out my hand, which the amazed man 


| clasped with joy. He and his crew had supposed 


that 1 had fallen overboard. 

As he took me back to the Ranger in his boat, 
we passed the buoy, and the memory of the fiery 
serpent was brought back painfully. Captain 
Gardner inquired the reason of my emotion, and 
I told him of the last few moments before I had 
fainted. 

“Well, boy,”’ he said, ‘‘your story has a strange 
sound, but let’s pull the boat up alongside of the 
buoy, and perhaps I can explain the mystery of 
the fiery fish.” 

When beside the buoy he pointed his finger, and 
said, ‘‘Yes, I am right. There is your snake, 
boy.”’ 

Down beneath the water, and hanging idly to 
the broken cable below the buoy, was a long string 
of kelpish seaweed. It was alive with a fine 
species of animalcule, that had shone in the 
darkness with a brightness that might well have 
deceived a more experienced person than I was 
then. Oxiver G. Fospick. 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION IN CHILDREN. 


By Cyrus Edson, M. D., 
Health Commissioner of New York. 


If one were to look at a healthy child in whose 
cheeks the red color, which follows the physical 
exertion of some romping game, shows the clear 
glow which is so attractive; whose eyes are 
dancing with fun and excitement, and whose 
limbs, in their restless movements, remind one of 
the peculiar mobility of globules of quicksilver— 


if he were to say that he feared nervous exhaus- | 


tion for that young life, the chances are that all 


who heard him would smile incredulously. For | 
does any young animal appear more unconscious | 
|of nerves and all they imply than such a little | 


one? 

Yet when the physician thinks of the tendencies 
inherited by the child, and of the environment in 
which it finds itself, he can see unsvholesome 
influences at work. It is true the little one is 
warmly clad, properly nourished, and guarded 
with the tenderest care. Still, the child represents 







first and foremost certain physical 

vendencies inherited from the parents, 

just as these represent the influences of 
our American life on men and women. 

In no nation at any time have the demands on 
the nervous forces been as great as in these United 
States. The development of this country is unex- 
ampled, because natural forces, of which our 
forefathers knew little or nothing, have been 
brought into mankind's service in this age. 

It follows naturally on the increased amount of 
work possible to human beings during the last 


century that men and women should have been | 


forced to make increased drafts on their nervous 
force. The more work one does, the more one 
must think, especially when the work is not that 
of one’s own hands. 

With nervous excitement in the parents, there is 
the tendency to nervousness in the children. Hence 
they are showing nervous diseases as there is no 
record of children having shown them before. As 
these children, when they grow up, will enter a 
life of nervous strain, and as we can prepare them 
for this strain only by giving them the strongest 
possible bodies, it is well that we should watch 
carefully any nervous strain on them now. 

As tp the first requisites of good food, warm 
and sufficient clothing and comfortable homes, 
the vast majority of American children are well 
cared for. But nervous excitement is, I might 


say, as contagious as typhus fever, and whenever 


the parents are nervous from overwork, you will 
find the children show it. 

Nor is this all. The average attendance of 
children in the public schools is six hours a day, 
or one-fourth of the time. During these hours 
they must keep still simply because the school 
would be impossible were they to be moving 
about. This puts them to nervous strain. 

Movement of the muscles is to children an 


| absolute necessity if they are to continue in good 
health, and this is so because all physical processes | 


in children are very rapid. Movement of the 
muscles facilifates the removal of the waste par- 
ticles of matter in the body. Now in children the 
process of substituting fresh tissue for dead tissue, 
which has served its purpose, goes on much more 


rapidly than in grown people. Hence children | 


feel the need of exercise more. 
In some schools the practice of giving the chil- 





most capital practice it is. In others, calisthenics 
are resorted to with excellent results. 

Though there may be a question as to whether 
school hours are too long, there is none in my 
mind as to the amount the children are required 
to learn. The process of adding to the list of 
studies has gone steadily on, until now the chil- 
dren are forced to absorb an astonishing amount 
of solid information. 

The conditions surrounding our children are, 
therefore, these: They inherit the parental ten- 
dency to nervousness, and they are so treated by 
the schools as to develop this nervousness at a 
time when their bodies are growing. I call this a 
suicidal policy. 

The physical symptoms of this nervous strain, 
those symptoms which are nature’s danger-signals, 
are easily recognized. The first generally is 
capriciousness in appetite; or the child does not 
care to eat. Often this is put down to some fanci- 
ful idea, and the child is told that if he or she will 
only be sensible, the appetite will be all right. 

Very often sterner measures are adopted. Per- 
haps the child has a certain amount of food dealt 
out to it, and is ordered to eat this or undergo 
punishment. The child, of course, does not under- 
stand what is the matter, and even if it did, it 

would have no words to explain itself. Yet it is 
| very easy to explain. 
| There is just so much blood in any person's 
body, and so long as no one part of that body is 
}unduly driven, or worked more than another, 
nature will supply the demands of all parts. But 
| if one part is required to work more than another, 
then nature will supply this with the greater 
amount of force. And this increased supply is 
necessarily at the expense of other parts. 

Now apply this to the child who does not care 
to eat. The work put on the brain has demanded 
more than its fair share of the blood, and the 
nerves and stomach have been deprived of their 
fair share. Hence the stomach is inert; it has 
not the power to digest the food given to it. 

Not only so, but if the food is not digested, it 
undergoes putrefactive changes, and evolves gases 
and ptomaines or poisons. These are absorbed 
into the blood, first increasing the stomach’s 
inability to digest food, and second, injuring the 
general health. 

This shows the folly of forcing a child to eat 
because it says it has no appetite. The remedy is 
merely increasing the evil. 

This danger-signal of capriciousness or failure 
of appetite is the most common and valuable 
| given by children. They digest with great rapidity, 
and in proportion to their weights, they 
take far more food than grown people. 
This is because they have to provide mate- 
rial for growth in addition to that which 
serves to carry on the daily physical de- 
mands of their lives. The consequence is 
that in children, far more than in grown 
people, any disorder wiil show itself in the 
stomach, and in the lack of desire for food. 

Suppose that a girl of ten years who is 
ambitious and hard-working in school, 
shows this capriciousness or failure of 
appetite. She develops more than the usual 
fondness of a child for pickles or for very sweet 
things. She dislikes meat and plain vegetables, 
she eats very little, and she seems to be thirsty 
almost all the time. If you watch her, you will 
find that she becomes excited very easily, and 
seems to be very emotional. She laughs and 
cries easily. 

Now there is but one thing the matter with this 
girl—she has been allowed to tax her nervous 
force too much. She may have done this in school 
or out; and where, matters very little. As there 
|is but one thing the matter with her, so there is 
| but one thing to do for her—reduce the nervous 
strain. Medicine is almost useless. 

What that girl wants is a better physical balance 
—her body needs building up. She should reduce 
the amount of mental work, live as much as 
possible in the open air, and take all the exercise 
she can. Let her play tennis as many hours a 
day as she will, and her appetite and health will 
take care of themselves. 

Suppose she does lose a year in school, if so 
much time be necessary; it will be many years 
gained, if. it stops the nervous strain, which will 
surely ruin her health. 

There are other nervous strains on the children 
besides those of the school, and they play an 
important part in the lives of the little ones. 
Among these are late hours, for children need all 
the sleep they can get; parties, the theatre and 
books. These draw on the nervous force, because 
| they stimulate the mind, already stimulated too 
| much. 
| One of the most important strains is that 
| Sympathetic excitement which comes to them from 
| the excitement in the lives of the grown people 
| around them. I have seen a child in a very fever 
of nervousness, after listening to the discussion of 
a murder. This form of excitement we can only 
lessen for the children by exercising care when we 
| talk before them. 

The sum and substance of my plea is that the 
bodies of children should be developed. We can, 
if we so elect, have them strong enough to bear 
the burden of coming years, or we can 80 stimulate 
their nervous systems as to unfit them utterly for 
| the work beforehand. 

The choice is before us, and I have sufficient 
| confidence in the common sense of Americans to 
| believe that the right choice will be made so soon 
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BIRD-WISDOM. 


How does the last year’s bird, that never saw 
An egg, a fledgling, nor a half-built nest, 

Know to obey her species’ annual law, 

And when the snows melt, and the rivulets thaw, 
To start upon her busy April quest— 


And gather straws, and threads, and bits of moss, 
Tangles of wool from cruel pasture burrs, 
Plumes dropped from wings which never knew their 


loss— 
And shape of them, with limber twigs across, 
A shelter for the brood that may be hers ? 


Who bids her bind it close with grassy strings, 
w it, and round it with her breast, 
And line it with all soft and kindly things, 
Even the d f ea) g8,— 
Until it is a smooth and perfect nest? 


And when its ay treasures greet her sight, 
Those silent spheres of future joy and song, 

Soft blue, or sprinkled 

Who tells her to protect them day and night. 
And keep them hidden close and warm so 


brown, or pearly whi 


long? 


‘0 brood 
How does she know t 
ther force to break the brittle shell, 

And be a living thing for her to love? 


Who knows ? though nature teems with mysteries, 
She never grants us one enlightening word ; 

The hoariest sage among us, and most wise, 

Can only wonder, with yy eyes, 
At the fine wisdom of a little bird. 


Surely, these feathered folk, who live so near 
To nature, understand her deepest lore, 
And, breathing in a purer atmosphere, 
Know what the wind says to the leaves, and hear 
What the soft ripples whisper to the shore. 
Roaming the realms of ether, they may know 
Truths never touched by our i ngs; 
And when they look on us, so far below, 
Poor dusty creatures, aes | to and fro, 
ity our want of wisdom and of wings! 


Original. ELIZABETH AKERS. 
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DAVID SHAW, HERO. 


The savior, and not the slayer, he is the braver man. 
So far my text—but the story ? Thus, then, it runs :— 





From Sgckane 
Relleg out the overland mail train, late by an hour. In 
€ ca 
David Shaw, at your service, dressed in his blouse of 
rab, 
Grimed by the smoke and the cinders, 
“Feed her well, Jim,” he said 
(Jim was his fireman.) “ Seattle sharp on time 


jp 
So they sped; 
Dust from the wheels up-flying; smoke rolling out be- 
ind ; 
The long train thundering, swaying; the roar of the 
cloven wind; N 
Shaw, with his hand on the lever, looking out straight 


ahead. 
How 8 a rock, old Six-forty! How likea storm they 
spe 


Leavenworth—thirty minutes gained in the thrilling 
race. 
Now for the hills—keener lookout, or a letting down of 
e@ pace. 
Hardly a pound of the steam less! David Shaw straight- 
ene ck, 
Hand like steel on the lever, face like flint to the track. 
eae ny ~  ~ gaa Down the mountain, right ahead of 
e train 
Acres of sand'and forest sliding down to the plain! 
Ww to do? y, jump, Dave! Take the chance, 
while you can. 
The train is doomed—save your own life! Think of the 
children, man! 
Well, what did he, this hero, face to face with grim 
ea! 
Grange the throttle—reversed it—shrieked “Down 
es 1” in a breath. 
Stood to his post, without flinching, clear-headed, open- 


eyed. 
Till the train with a shudder, and he—went 


e tr toot still 
down with the slide! 
Saved ?—yes, saved! Ninety people snatched from an 

awful grave. 
One life under the sand, there. All that he had, he 
ve, 
Man f> the lastinch! Hero?—noblest of heroes, yea; 
vor \—~ quate and the tablet, worthy the song and 
ie bay 


Original. JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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SENT TO HIS FATHER. 


Here is a simple little story, true in every 
particular, which was recently published in the 
police reports of the newspaper of a Pennsylvania 
mill town among the records of crime and cruelty. 
It is sweet and cheering as a flower which grows 
in a foul gutter. 

Four years ago a poor laborer named Halletza 
left Hungary, and came to this country to prepare 
a home for his wife and boy. The wife soon died, 
leaving the baby. 

Halletza worked hard and saved every penny; 
but three years passed before he could rent a little 
cabin and make it comfortable. He was hungry 
for the sight of his child, to hear it speak, to hold 
it in his arms; but he could not go after it to 
Hungary. He had not the money, and besides, 
to give up his work last winter, when work was 
80 scarce, was to sentence himself to idleness and 
starvation. All that he could do was to send 
money for the child’s passage, asking that it 
should be sent to him in the care of some emigrants 
coming from Hungary to New York. 

Its guardian was old and dull of wit. She did 
not know any emigrants who were coming to 
America; but she bought the ticket and tied it 
about the child’s neck with a tag, on which was 
written its father’s name and address, and a few 
words begging all good Christians for the love of 
God to give it food and drink. 

The four-year-old boy, with his blue eyes and 
fair hair, his little bundle of clothes at his side, 
was found by the astonished guard sitting alone 
in an emigrant-train leaving Pesth. 

The man shared his own meals with him. Then 
the ragged, disorderly mob that crowded the car 
gathered around him in amazement and pity. 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 
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through Italy to Genoa, where they carried him 
on board the steamer for New York. { 

He was among strangers again, but the story of 
the friendless baby was told through the ship. 
After that somebody always was ready to feed 
him, to rock him to sleep, to hold him on the 
knee. The cabin-passengers made up a purse for 
him. The women in the steerage washed his little 
aprons and frocks, and mended them. 

When he reached New York his friends bade 
him good-by, and placed him on a Pennsylvania 
train. Some kind soul telegraphed his father, 
and that evening when the cars rolled up to the 
station of the hill town, a gaunt workingman 
caught the child in his arms, and with the tears 
rolling down his cheeks, carried him to his home. 

These men and women were kind to the boy, 
perhaps because they once had been innocent 
children; or for the sake of some other child who 
had been dear to them; or let us hope, for the 
love of the good God, Who could find no better 
way to send His Son to us than as a little child. 


e 
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HOW SHE BECAME A SINGER. 


When Pauline Lucca was only eight years old a 
chance exhibition of her gift of song decided that 
she must become a songstress. The child was a 





| half-pay pupil at a fashionable private school in 


Vienna, her parents being too poor—though of 
aristocratic birth—to pay the usual fee. Pauline 
was not a good scholar, and she was very homely. 
Poverty, stupidity and homeliness separated her 
from the society of her schoolmates and from the 
attentions of her teachers. Only one person 
noticed her—Father Jeestrabek, an old priest, and 
the religious instructor of the school. He was 
destined to speak the word that should make her a 
singer, and thus give her fame and fortune. 
The weekly singing lessons of her school 
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every dog running at large is peaceable. The 
owner of a dog, who has been notified of its habits 


of biting, is liable if the dog, running at large, 
bites a person who, not knowing its evil disposition, 
uses ordinary familiarities with it. 


A person who knows the vicious tendencies of a 
dog, yet wantonly provokes it, or of his own accord 
and unnecessarily puts himself in the way of such 
an animal and in that way suffers injury, is himself 
at fault and no liability falls upon the owner. 

The dogs of different persons are sometimes 
caught killing sheep or doing some other sort of 
mischief together. Each owner in such a case can 
be held responsible for the injury done by his own 
dog, and for no more. 

f a dog chases and kills one’s domestic animal on 
one’s land, one has the right to kill the dog; but 
if it merely chases or bites an animal, then, in order 
to justify killing the dog, it must be shown that it 
could not otherwise be separated from the animal 
it was pursuing. 

In addition to the rules of the common law, there 
are in many states statutes and in most large cities 
cainanets regulating and licensing the keeping 
of dogs. 


* 
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HER ESCORT. 
(A True Incident.) 


ghe had not mourned like us of riper years: 
er days had been for engin. not for tears; 
Few were her kindred in the better land, 
Yet Death was drawing near, with outstretched hand. 
O for some dear one on the other side 
To lead her safely o’er the darksome tide! 


We watched her fading daily from our sight, 
Until, at close of a long summer night, 
As the first rays of daybreak lit the gloom, 

e asked, ‘“Who are these people in the room ?” 
Then on her features shone a brightening change, 
Asif the faces were no longer strange ; 

Soon as the angels were familiar grown, 
Rejoicing she de h her own. 


Re aliens — meet us when oS inst 

e@ weary Pp e of life is past; 

As tender love as waite us at our birth 

Attends the parting from our home on earth. 
Original. FRANCES L. MACE. 
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WHERE FLOWERS ARE PRECIOUS. 


Madame D’Aunet, while on a steamer bound for 
Ha fest, had her curiosity excited by the 





brought hours of happiness. She was not to open 
her mouth to sing,—singing lessons were extra,— 
though permitted to be present on condition that 
she carried in and out the books and instruments. 
But she practised at home, singing long and loud 
whenever she was sure not to heard by her 
mother. From an autobiographical sketch, a trans- 
lation of which is published in the Boston Trans- 
cript, we condense the story of what followed from 
those self-taught singing lessons. 

On the day of the annual examination she was 
seated on the last bench, wearing a dress made out 
of a white mull window curtain. Her mother had 
been unable to buy a white dress for the occasion. 
Suddenly her name was called. She stood up, 
failed to answer the questions of the examiner, 
and sat down, crying, while pupils and visitors 
laughed. Then the examination in singing began, 
and all the | as of the class rose to show what 
they could do. Pauline also stood up, though the 

rincipal, with angry eyes, motioned to her to 

eep her seat. 

Each of the children sang her song as the names 
were called. All had sat down after receiving 
more or less encouragement on the part of the 
teacher, but of little Pauline nobody seemed to 
take notice. 

Dumb, with wet eyes, she looked appealingly at 
Father Jeestrabek, who said, in encouraging tones : 
“The little one over there must sing us a song.” 

“But,” said. the principal, “she cannot sing. 
Pauline has never had instruction.” 

“Tt does not matter; she must give us a song.” 

== sapaing to the girl, he asked, “What can 

ou sin; 
2 A stone fell from Pauline’s heart as she heard 
the words. “I can sing pw bes ag others have 
sung,” she said, proudly, an fro 
embarrassment that astonished herself. 

“Well, sing us ‘Wann’s Mailafterl weht.’” 

“I never sang better than on that afternoon,” 
says Lucca. “When I had finished the first song 
and the applause struck my ears, I ayen another, 
and still another, and did not stop till oe 

er by 


crowd around my mother, shakin, 
a jewel 


erp 
the hand, and congratulating her on suc 
of a daughter. 

“As I went toward my mother, a fat, red-faced 
eee declared before the whole school that I 

da phenomenal talent, which must be cultivated 
at all costs. He was, as I learned afterward, 
Joseph Erl, at that time a celebrated tenor. 

“My fate had now taken a decided turn for the 

r. Erl sent me to the choirmaster of the 
Church of St. Charles, Joseph Rupprecht, who 
educated me. 

“Under his training I made such rapid progress 
that four years later, when the celebrated singer, 
Tietjens, fell suddenly ill, I was able to take her 
place, singing the solo 6 ye at the offertory without 

revious study. I had not even heard it before, 

ut sang it entirely by the notes—I, a child of 
twelve. This is the true story of how I became a 
songstress.” 


* 
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DOG LAW. . 


It is not éasy to understand why the dog, whose 
intelligence and strength have been utilized so 
generally by savage as well as by civilized nations, 
should have been regarded by the law as among 
the basest of animals. The statute law of England, 
even down to the early part of the present century, 
made the stealing of fish, swans or hawks, crimes 
punishable by severe penalties ; and the stealing of 
swine, or poultry, at common law, was larceny; 
but a dog, which was considered to have no value 
and to be kept merely to gratify a whim or fancy 
of its owner, could not be the subject of that crime. 


The laws of some of our states still cling to the 
idea that there can be no actual property in a dog; 
but the more recently approved doctrine seems 
be that a dog is property, in the fullest sense, and 
may be the subject of larceny, where the statutes 
— all “personal peer ’ within the scope of 
the definition of that crime. 

Attached to the right of property which one may 

uire in an animal, are certain responsibilities 
for its acts, which the owner or keeper incurs. 

One who knows a dog to be vicious, yet keeps, 
harbors or allows it to resort about his ae. is 
responsible for any injury it may do to another’s 
— or property; but if the dog’s evil habits 

ve not been brought to his knowledge or notice, 
he is not liable for such injury. 

A person who —_ a watch-dog to guard his 
premises against spassers is ey ose if he 
allow it to be at large; and even the keeping of a 
dog, known to be of a — and ferocious nature, 
is, in itself, an act of negligence, as it would 
to keep a lion, a tiger or other fierce beast. 

When one has been bitten by such a dog, the 
purpose for which the animal is employed, and the 








They fought with each other, but they spoke 
gently to this frightened little tot. The women 
made room for him beside their own children, and 
at night, when he cried for home, they rocked | 
him to sleep in their arms. 

In their care he crossed the Alps, and passed | 


manner in which it is restrained, are circumstances 


| tending to show knowledge by the keeper of the 


dog’s propensities, without the fact appearing that 
it has before bitten any one. 

A dog accustomed to bite persons is a public 
nuisance, and public safety demands that, when- 
ever running at 1 may lawfully be killed b 
any one. It is, in the owner’s duty to kill it, 


as soon as he knows its habits. It is presumed that 








actions of one of her fellow-passengers, a tall 
young man, pale and silent. Several times a day 
the French lady saw him going into his state-room 
with a bottle. She supposed it to contain something 
stronger than water, but one day, when his door 
happened to stand open, the mystery was ex- 
plained. The bottle contained water, and the water 
was for a bouquet—a small bunch of roses and 
geraniums. The young man must be either a lover 
or a savant, she said to herself. Once, in a severe 
storm, she saw him holding the flowers in his 
hands for fear the motion of the ship should cause 
them injury. 


With all his care, one of the roses was so shaken 
that some of the petals fell. They lodged upon a 
corner of the French lady’s cloak. 

“Madam,” said the young man, in English, “have 
the dness not to move till I gather them up;” 
oe: picked them up carefully and put them into 
a box. 

“Have you still far to go with your bouquet?” 
asked the lady. 

“To Talvik, almost to Hammerfest,” he an- 
swered. “I am carrying it to my mother. It will 
make her very happy. R A dam, that 
my mother has not seen a rose for ten years. She 
is not Norwegian, but English. Poor mother! How 
this little nosegay will remind her of her own 
beautiful country, where ros¢ : grow out-of-doors!” 

When Madame D’Aunet 1eached Hammerfest, 
she understood better how to appreciate the man’s 
solicitude. She met a very rich merchant, who 
was reported to have a garden, and one day he 
invited her to come and see it. She went, and found 
to her opie nothing but a few square yards of 
Sith - without a blade of anything green 

n 
“Is this the garden?” she inquired. To her it 
looked like a bit of unpaved court. 

“Yes, jam.” 

“But there are no flowers, nor even a blade of 

38. 

“True; but there are seeds sown, and they will 

soon come up. If the summer is good, we shall 





have some , perhaps. Last year we had a 
dozen, and poppies and buttercups enough to make 
at least three quets.” 

“But why have you brought me to see nothing 
but this black earth?” 

a madam? Nothing? And all this 
earth!” 


Then the visitor understood. It was the earth 
itself that was the treasure. 

In Hammerfest, she says, flowers are as precious 
as diamonds are in Paris. One woman had pos- 
sessed for many years a rosebush which was the 
object of universal envy; and yet it had never 
borne a blossom. Another woman placed before 
Madame D’Aunet upon a table some potato plants. 
Their owner hoped to see them flower, and was in 
raptures over the prospect. 


* 
> 





A LIVE BOULDER. 


Among the many things which the Western 
Indian has learned from the animals of the forests 
and the plains is the art of concealing himself 
behind something not so big as himself; that is, of 
so placing himself behind some small natural 
object, and making himself look so much like a 
part of it, that none but the sharpest eye would 
make him out. 


“An Apache,” says an old soldier, “will lie 
behind a eee on the open prairie, and you 
may ride and never have an idea that there is 
an Indian ‘within fifty miles, unless he decides to 
risk a shot at Pape As you pass the soapweed he 
works his body around so as to keep it in line with 
the plant and you. 

“Even on the open plain, where nothing grows, 
he will lie down on the ground, sift dust over his 
body, flatten himself out face downward, and lying 
motionless as a stone, will be taken for some mere 
uality of the surface.” 
is soldier, whose name is Marston, relates 
that during General Crook’s latest campaign against 
the Apaches, he was detailed with another trooper 
named Tom Merriam, to carry despatches from 
Camp Bowie to Camp Grant, on the Rio Benito. 

“We were,” says Marston, “on our return, and 
had just crossed a wooded cafion and were coming 
out on the open prairie when, through the branches 
of a low tree, I saw what I took to be an Indian on 
the plain, about half a mile ahead. But on spurring 
my horse forward so as to get a better look, nothing 
was to be seen save the bare prairie. 

“T spoke of the matter to Tom, who laughed at 
what he called my scare, which made me see 
imaginary Indians. Presently we came sane a 
low, gray boulder on the prairie about two hundred 
paces from the trail. 

“*T don’t remember that I ever saw that rock 
before,’ said Tom, who was familiar with the route. 
‘How did it get there? I'll ride over and takea 
look at it.’ 

“His horse had scarcely taken a dozen steps 
when the gray rock moved slightly upward, and 
from its lower edge came a flash and a report. A 


in 


big calibre ball flapped Tom’s coat with its wind and 
made his horse plunge so suddenly that Tom, 
although he was one of the best riders in the troop, 
was thrown. 

“At the same instant an Agecte leaped from 
underneath the gray blanket t had helped him 
to masquerade as a boulder, and ran like a deer 
toward the cafion, leaping to right and left as he 
went, to avoid the shots that Tom and I sent after 
him from our carbines. 

“We knocked up the dust about his feet, but he 
escaped. Wecould not lose time in chasing him.” 


ao 
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HIS ONE CHANCE. 


“It’s a cur’ous succumstance how women, fond 
of v’riety as they be, will give a man the same 
things t’ eat year in an’ out,” said Captain Abijah 
Sawyer to Captain Nelson Judkins, as the two men 
sat on the wharf in the sun one September morn 
ing. “That’s as sartin as the tides,” responded 
Captain Judkins. ‘I’ve eat more herrin’ than any 
other man livin’, I presume t’ say.” 


“Well, now, my woman feeds me on 
fish an’ baked pertaters,” said Captain 

“Tt aint but what it’s nerishin’ food, an’ wei! 
cooked,” he continued; “but it’s sing’lar how muc! 
M’ri’ doos set by them two things fer a stiddy diet. 
An’ sence I’ve give up follerin’ the sea, I aint had 
but one chance to git a change o’ food in the year. 
I cal’late I’ve eat about a thotsand pounds o’ salt 
fish an’ fr’m thutteen to fourteen hunderd pertaters 
durin’ that time.” 

“I shouldn’t wanter make no statements as t’ 
the number o’ herrin’ that I’ve ben obleeged to 
stow away,” said Captain Judkins. “But when 

ou was down to Marthy’s Vineyard, week b’fore 
ast, you must ’a’ had an opp’tunity to git in a fust- 
rate meal. I und’stood you stopped at the hote! 
durin’ the day.” 

“Yes, I was there fer a dinner,” returned Captain 
Sawyer, looking abstractedly out to sea. “That 
was the one chance I was referrin’ to.” 

“Why don’t you ra up an’ }! what you 
had?” eaid Captain Judkins, after a long pausc. 
“°*Twon’t make my herrin’ taste any wuss nor any 
better, so fur’s I know.” 

“Well,” said Captain Sawyer, still gazing out 
over the water, “when I took up the bill o’ fare an’ 
see all the diff’rent things there was t’ make a ch’ice 
of, my head spun round jest like a top. I looked 
her up an’ down; one spell I had some thoughts o’ 
orderin’ a tenderline steak with fixin’s.” 

Captain Judkins gave a grunt of disdain. 

“Well, I didn’t,” continued Captain Sawyer. “I 
studied quite a season over the furrin dishes, but | 
deemed it wa’n’t best to run any resks so fur from 
home. An’ b’ that time the waiter was gittin’ kind 
o’ impatient, an’ he says, ‘What’ll you have?’ kind 
°’ eo. an’ I decided all in a whew!” 

“Well, what did you have?” asked Captain Jud- 


eee salt 


ns. 

“Why, I says, ‘Bring me a mess 0’ pickled salt 
fish an’ a couple o’ baked pertaters,’” said the 
recent traveller, carefully avoiding his old neigh. 
bor’s eye. “It appeared t’ be the most nateral 
thing to say, an’ so the words jest slipped out b’fore 
I come to a realizin’ sense.” 
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WHAT HE WISHED TO KNOW. 


When Mr. Allen and Mr. Sachtleben reached 
Tientsin, after their long bicycle-ride from Con- 
stantinople across Asia, they had a protracted 
interview with the viceroy,—Li Hung Chang,— 
the man whom General Grant included among the 
three greatest statesmen of his day. He asked the 
young American travellers a multitude of questions 
about the countries they had ridden through, and 
at last came down to personalities. The following 
were a few of his inquiries: 








“About how much did the tri 


cost you?” 

“Do you expect to get back all or more than you 
spent?” : 

“Will you write a book?” 

“Did you find any gold or silver deposits on your 
route?” 

“Do you like the Chinese diet?” 

“How much did one meal cost you?” 

“How old are you?” 

“Are you married?” 

“What is the trade or profession of 
parents?” 

“Do they own much land?” 

“Are you Democrats or Republicans?” 
, “will you run for any political office in Amer- 
ica?” 

“Do you expect ever to into Congress?” 

“Do you have to buy offices in America?” 

The young men hesitated a little over this last 

uestion, and the viceroy was good enough to say 

they would become so well known as the 

result of their long journey that they might get 
into office without paying for it. “You are both 
young,” he added, “and may hope for anything.” 


your 
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BIBLE LAW. 


In the early days of interior Missouri, says the 
Green Bag, the late Judge E. cut cord-wood, cleare( 
up his homestead farm, and was employed on 
nearly every case that came up; for he was, for 
some years, the only lawyer in the county. He 
had no books save an old leather-covered Bible and 
an odd volume or two of history; he had only read 
law in Kentucky a short time during his youth. 


A young attorney from the East settled in the 
little country town, with his library of half 4 
dozen new and handsomely bound law-books, and 
on his first appearance in court, he brought most 
of his library to the justice’s office, in a fine, beau- 
tifully flowered carpet-bag. E. was engaged against 
him, and as usual, had not a book. 

When his adversary drew his books from the 
pretty carpet-bag, E. looked astonished, but quickly 
recovered his ready resources, and asked the justice 
to excuse him for a few moments. He hurried tv 
his homestead, half a mile away, put his old Bible 
and histories into a grain-sack, brought them into 
court, and laid them on the table. 

The evidence was introduced, and the Eastern 
man, who was for the plaintiff, made his opening 
argument, and read at some length from his text 
books. E. made his characteristic speech in reply, 
closed by reading from his old Bible a law just the 
reverse of that read by his oppogent, and took his 
seat. His adversary reached over, picked up the 
Bible, and looked at it. 

“Your honor,” said he, eagerly addressing the 
ustice, “this man is a humbug and a pettifogger! 

, sir, this is the Bible from which he has pre- 
tended to r law!” 

The old justice withered him with a glance. 

“Set down!” he thundered. “Set down! 
better law can we git than the Bible?” 





What 





He decided the case in favor of the defendant. 
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FEBRUARY. 


In their quiet cradles, covered up with snow, 
The little flowers whisper in one another’s ear, 
“February’s come! and that means, don’t you know, 
That winter’s nearly over, and spring is almost 
here.” 
—__+o+—_- 


SECOND LETTER FROM JACK. 


(Who Writes Oncea Month to his Friend in Maine. )| 


Sovtn Store, Calif., Feb. 1st. | 
DEAR CHARLIE.—I was very glad to get your | 
letter, and to know that you are all well. I’m | 





that storm to help Grandma Blossom. I hope 
the renter’s folks won’t go off like that again. 
We shouldn’t feel safe about her if ‘twasn’t for 
you. 

“ 1 do wish she was out here, and you, too. 
Jack Frost has to take a back seat in this | 
country. I tell you, I 
don’t intend to have 
grandma hugging the 
stove and looking out 
at snow-drifts another 
winter. I’ve saved up 
nearly ten dollars since 
I wrote before, and next 
month, if nothing hap- 
pens, I'll make a good 
deal more. 

First, I picked oran- 
ges for Mrs. Dean and 
peddled them. Her trees 
are seedlings, and you 
have to look sharp for 
the thorns, or they’re 
bound to look sharp for 
you. They madea live- 
ly market for sticking- 
plaster, and mamma did 
some extra mending on 
account of ’em, too, but 
she never seems to mind 
such things. 

The Absent - Minded 
Man has given me a 
good many errands to 

















too. Mamma hates to have me go away from 


| she is more willing. 
dollars is quite a pile. 


Sixteen dollars top of ten 
I'll soon have enough at 


| that rate. 


Now I must write to grandma. 
a word about this to her. Won't she be surprised 
when I send for her! 


Give my love to all the folks, and write soon to | 


your chum, JACK. 

P. S.—The men I washed for said it was a 
good job, and paid me fifty cents apiece, all three 
of ’em, and they want me to wash every week. 
But I don’t know about that. 


—_—____<@= 


CAPE COD TURKEYS. 


Teddy Dean was going to move. He stood on 
the street, saying good-by to all his playmates. 

“Are you glad you are going, Teddy ?” acted | 
| Arthur Mitchell. 

“Yes, I guess so,” answered Teddy, doubtfully, 
‘if there are some more boys down there!" 

“There are boys everywhere,” 


than boys down on Cape Cod, too. Did you know | 
that, Teddy ?” 

“No,” said Teddy, ‘I didn’t.” 

*‘Well, there are,”’ said Tommy. 
he urged. 

“Plymouth Rock,” said Arthur. 


“Guess them, 


do. He says I remem- Si — umm = 
ber them so much better = — 
than he does. He says nil 

he’s tried every way, Wh fil | 
but it’s no use. If he mS IL 
writes a memorandum, SS 


he forgets to take it out 
of his pocket. And then 
if he ties a string on his 
finger to remind him of 
the memorandum, he’s 
sure to carry that hand 
behind him so he can’t 
see the string. He's al- 
ways joking about it. 

I’ve done some odds 
and ends of hoeing and 
raking and planting po- 
tatoes and peas and such 
like. But what I was 
going to tell you mostly in this letter was how 
I came to get a steady job for next month. 

You see, I couldn’t find anything more to do 
right near town, so I started real early and tramped 
quite a long way out to Mr. Jones’s big ranch to 
see if he didn’t want a hand there. He said he 
wasn’t needing a boy at present. But he said I’d 
better stay till after dinner and rest upa bit. So 
I looked ’round some and talked to the men a 
little, and they said if I were a good smart China- 
man they’d give me a job. I said I guessed I was 
as smart as a Chinaman any time, and I was 
ready to tackle any job they could mention. 

So they said they had to do their own washing,— 
sometimes they do that way here,—and they’d 
rather hire it done than do it themselves, and if I 
did it right they’d be glad to pay me. Sol said 
I would, and one of ’em went to the house and 
picked up the clothes and showed me a place in 
the shed where they washed, and I pitched in. 

I’ve often helped mamma, so I knew pretty 
near how to go at it, but I thought those shirts 
and socks never would come clean. I began to 
wish I had three pairs of hands, like those giants 
we read about in the “‘Golden Fleece.’”’ But I 
wasn’t going to back out if I did get a few blisters. 
And I'll mention to you that I’ve had quite an | 
opinion of John Chinaman ever since. 

Just as I got through, Mr. Jones came ’round 
to see what I was doing, and I told him I was 
playing Chinaman. He took a look at the clothes, 
and said if I could play Yankee as well as I 
played Chinaman, he’d get me to pick oranges | 
for him next week. 

I told him I’d be very glad to do that, and he | | 
asked if I’d be satisfied with sixteen dollars a | 
month and board. I’m to furnish my own blank- | 
ets and do my own washing. And I said that | 
would suit me first-rate. 

Papa says I’m a lucky chap, and I think so, 
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FEBRUARY SECOND. 


Sleepy old bear, 

In the hollow tree, 

Peep out and see 

What the weather will be. 


If the woods are dark 
And the skies are gray, 
Then spring’s on her way, 


But if at your feet 
Your shadow you see, 
Then oh, deary me! 
Hurry back to your tree! 


For two long months 
Will fall the snow, 

The winds will blow, 
And the frost bite so! 


So cuddle up warm, 
And nestle your nose 





On your furry toes | certainly grow into hours instead—before he | 
For a long, long doze. B. i. T. | makes up his mind to.become the bearer of this 
© - | loaf of bread—to my good and well-beloved old | 


A LOAF OF BREAD. 


” 


‘“‘How good the warm bread smells!’ exclaimed 
Fred, looking admiringly at mother’s baking. | 
“Yes, it turned out well this morning,” replied | 
Mrs. Martin. ‘So well that I’m going to send a | 
loaf in to old Mrs. Stead. She loves warm, home- 
made bread !”” 

‘Poetry, poetry, mamma!’’ called Mattie, ham- 
mering on the table with the bread-knife. 

“Softly, softly, Mattie!” 
| Martin, with a twinkle of her eye. 
get your sled—”’ 

‘Ha! ha! ha!” laughed both the children. 

‘While I wrap up the bread—and you can carry 
it to Mrs. Stead!” 


had to laugh. 


Don’t breathe 


said Tommy | 
sorry you frosted your ears when you went in | Dutton, assuringly, ‘an’ there are things nicer | Stood still so very, very long that it began to freeze. | 


So the old folks say. | oughly deserving as Mrs. Stead—”’ 
| 


expostulated Mrs. | 
“Now Fred— | 





“No,” said Tommy. ‘Guess oumuthing that 


| home to work, but when I speak about grandma | comes in November.” 


“Thanksgiving,’’ said Teddy. 

“No, it’s something to eat on Thanksgiving.” 

“Turkeys ?”’ asked Teddy, slowly. 

*Yes,’’ said Tommy. ‘‘There’s heaps an’ heaps 
of turkeys down on Cape Cod, an’I guess they 
}are the very best ones, although I’m not sure. 
Mamma went to lunch with Mrs. Bowman, an* 
|she lives on Chestnut Street in that great big 
house, an’ when I asked mamma what she had for 
dinner, she said, ‘Cape Cod turkey, my dear!’”’ 


“Isn't that splendid!’’ exclaimed Teddy, clap- | 
“T’m glad as glad can be, ‘cause | 


my papa is going to move!” 

“T wish I was going,” said Arthur. 

*“An’ so do I,” echoed Tommy. 

But I am sure they would have all changed | 
their minds if they had known that Cape Cod 
turkey was only another name for salt fish. 


| 
| ping his hands. 
| 
} 
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A SAD TALE. 


A lazy little water-drop that hung upon the trees 


And then it could not stir at all; 
the bough 
It turned into an icicle, and there it’s hanging now. 
So, little folks, when you go out, just keep this rule 
} in mind,— 
| Be lively, and run fast enough to leave Jack Frost 
behind. 


glued fast upon 














| “TI see that Fred—can laugh instead—when he 
| hears that the bread—can be taken on the sled—to 
| old Mrs. Stead !”” 
so he oi mamma !"’ 
. Martin went on gravely : 
s, am sure that Fred—will find it the best plan | 
| always to laugh instead—whenever he is asked to 
carry a loaf of bread—to an old woman so thor- 


Here the children laughed so hard that it was 
several minutes before Mrs. 
| again. 

“But many minutes have fled—since my little 
| son Fred—was politely requested to get his sled— 


Martin could begin 


and convey upon it this nice loaf of bread—to our | 


worthy neighbor, old Mrs. Stead! 
“And it looks as if my dear little boy Fred— | 
| was giggling entirely too much to get his sled—and | 


that the minutes which have already sped—will | 


” 


friend, Mrs. — 


“O mamma! mamma! Give me the bread, 


| quick, and let me go!"’ cried Fred. 


And off he ran! 


A NAUGHTY MOUSE. 
“Oh,” said mamma, with such a sigh, 
Some little mouse has nibbled the pie! 
And now,” she said, “he must dine on bread. 
Too many sweets are bad for Guy.” 


——_——_--o— 


Litiian and Marion are twins. They are so | 
much alike that it takes persons some time to tell | 


one from the other, and of course they are con- | 
Fred was going to scowl at the errand, but he stantly hearing some one remark this. 


| heard to say once, ‘‘That lady tant tell me apart.”’ 


Marion was | 











Enigmas, Charades, 


1. 
RIDDLE, 


Puzzles, Etc. 


[ am always in use 

When you're reading a book; 
I’m a very small hole, 

And I’m caught by a hook. 


2. 


| ENIGMA. 
P * my 2, 3,” cried his mother, 

5 the Ws and the meat. 
pasts we soon be empty!” 
| 1, 2, 3, 4 


3. 


A FLOCK OF 


“it was a 2, 3, 4 that 
3, 4 this 2, 3, 4, 5, the 
No wonder she was 


JAYS. 


and leave a tin dish. 
and leave the act of 


1. Take a j from a country, 

2. Take a j from a union, 
anointing. 

3. Take a j from a boy’s nickname, 

| girl’s nickname. 

4. Take a j from a pier, 

we. 
. Take a j from a ramble, and leave a relation. 

6. Take a j from atin 
kling sound, and leave a 
fireplace 

7. Takea j from a pris 
on, and leave an illness. 

8. Take a j from a polit 
ical faction, and leave 
motion toward. 

%. Take a j from dis 
pute, and leave fishing. 


and leave a 


and leave a girl’s nick 


4. 
CHARADE, 


My first, all civilized 
persons wear; 

My second’s approach 
oft blanches the hair. 
Men, hoping to see it, 
its coming bemoan. 
My whole, in a barrel, as 

useless, is thrown. 


5. 
“QUESTIONS.” 


We ar another 

game of “Twenty Ques 

tions,” and we found 

7 the object was: 
Mineral. 

2" Precious metal. 

3. A manufactured ar 
ticle. 

4. Useful and 
mental. 

5. Not a stationary ob 
ject. 

6. But has been a great 
wanderer. 

7. Men went on long 
quests to find it. 

8. It was made very 
early in the Christian 
era. 

9. But it is not now 
existing. 

10. It is known, how 
eyer, from legend rather 
than from history. 

And we guessed it 
without asking any more 
questions. 

What was it? 


- 6. 
SHAKESPEAREAN 
PUZZLE. 

“You have such a —— 
face, so full of frost, of 
storm and cloudiness.” 

Supply the missing 
words in the following 
quotations ; their initials 
will spell the omitted 
word in the above quo- 


orna.- 


tation 
“__. that blossom first, will first be ripe.” 
“——— the bitter bread of banishment.’ 
“«_, winds, and crack your cheeks.” 
“__. thou hast lost the breed of noble bloods.” 
| “——— guests are often welecomest when they are 
gone. 
“——— a Virtue if you hs ave it not.” 
“—_—, perturbed spirit.” 
$F ee tt is the only peace-maker; much virtue 
in If.” 


7. 
| INITIALS AND FINALS, 

Transpose the following words, and their initials 
will spell the first name and their finals the last 


name of a great American statesman, born on 
February 12, 1809: 


Manbolar, tintibad, eroiling, 
laluliva, uniciams. 


traccios, rhehitto, 


8. 
PUZZLE. 
Take fifty from forty, the answer is plain, 
Then add what is found in each ocean and sea. 
| You will find, in the whole, there is heartbreak and 


pain, 
If far from your dear native land you should be. 





| 
Conundrums. 
Why is a flag like a feeble old man? It needs a 
| staff for support. 

Why is a popular boy like the letter E? Because 
| he is first in everything. 





| 
| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
| 1. Season. 
| 2. 1. Ineuleate. 2. Indelicate. 3%. Invocate. 4. 
| Lubricate. 5. Explicate. 6. Domesticate. 7. Va- 
| cate. 8. Truncate. 9. Masticate. 10. Reciprocate. 
| 11. Silicate. 12. Predicate. 13. Altercate. M. Col- 
| locate. 15. Medicate. 16. Bifureate. 17. Authen- 
| ticate. 18. Amplificate. 19. Hypothecate. 20. Pon. 
| tificate. 21. Radicate. 22. Quadruplicate. 23. fiu- 
| bricate. 24. Saccate. 25. Sophisticate. %%. Suppli- 
|eate. 27. Rusticate. 28. Adjudicate. 29. Embrocate. 
3. Minute. 
4. The letter Q. 
| §&. “Be good, sweet maid, 
And let who will be clever; 
| Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long; 
| So making life, death, and that great forever, 
One grand, sweet song.’ 
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“IF | DIDN’T FORGET HOW OLD | WAS.” 


If I didn’t forget how old IT w 
Do you think I'd act like I often does? 
Do you think I’d swing on the front-yard gate, 


If I could remember that I was eight 

If I didn’t forget how soon l’d grow 

To be a big man like Uncle Joe, 

Do you think my pa would have to scold 
’Cuz I didn’t do what I was told? 

Do you think I’d set my ma so wild, 

An’ act so much like a little child, 

If I didn’t forget I was half-past eight ? ? 


An’ would Miss Brown have to keep me late? 
Miss Brown said I was “a little fiend,” 


An’ I didn’t know what the old thing meaned; 
But she said 'twas becuz I played 80 rough, 
An’ it made my ma just ery—sure ’nough. 


If I didn’t forget, do you s’pose that I 

Would ever act so’s to make her cry? 

qn don’t = s’pose I’d behave just fine, 
I didn’t forget I was going-on-nine ? 


I could remember, do you suppose 

I wouldn’t take care of my Sunday clo’es? 
An’ would I get mad at my cousin Ben 
Without getting right away good again? 


Pa says he believes I was just born bad 

An’ Uncle J Joe says that I’m “like my dad, vw 
An’ Aunt Lou says she don’t suppose 
I'll ever be better, but ihe—ehe. nows, 
An’ she hugs me clost with a Kise, , becuz 
She says “I forgot how old I wa 

Original. J. leer ND V. COOKE. 
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THE GREATEST FOREST IN THE 
WORLD. 


“Where is the greatest forest in the world?” 

The question was asked in the Forestry section 
of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, at its recent annual meeting in Brooklyn. 
The importance of forests for equalizing the 
climate and the rainfall of the globe was under 
discussion, and the purpose of the question was to 
show where the great forest tracts of the world are 
situated. 

One member, replying offhand, was inclined to 
maintain that the greatest continuous tract of 
forest lies north of the St. Lawrence River, in the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, extending north- 
ward to Hudson Bay and Labrador; a region 
measuring about seventeen hundred miles in length 
from east to west, and a thousand miles in width, 
north and south. 

A professor from the Smithsonian Institution 
rejoined that a much larger continuous area of 
timber lands was to be found, reckoning from 
those in the State of Washington northward through 
British Columbia and Alaska. But he limited his 
statement to North America, for he added that, in 
his opinion, the largest forest in the world occupied 
the valley of the Amazon, embracing much of 
northern Brazil, eastern Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Guiana; a region at least twenty-one 
hundred miles in length by thirteen hundred in 
breadth. 

Exception was immediately taken to this state- 
ment by several members who, in the light of 
recent explorations, have computed the forest area 
of Central Africa im the valley of the Congo, 
including the head-waters of the Nile to the north- 
east, and those of the Zambesi on the south. 
According to their estimates, Central Africa con- 
tains a forest region mot less than three thousand 
miles in length from north to south, and of vast, 
although not fully known width, from east to 
west. Discussion, in which the evidence afforded 
by travels and surveys was freely cited, seemed 
favorable to the defender of the Amazonian 
forests. 

Later in the day the entire question was placed 
in another light, by a member who was so fortunate 
as to be able to speak from some knowledge of still 
another great forest region of the globe. This 
gentleman gave a vivid picture of the vast, solemn 
taigas and urmans, the pine, larch and cedar 
forests of Siberia. 

It appears that Siberia, from the plain of the Obi 
River on the west to the valley of the Indighirka on 
the east, embracing the great plains, or river 
valleys, of the Yenisei, Olenek, Lena and Yana 
rivers, is one great timber belt, averaging more 
than a thousand miles in breadth from north to 
south,—being fully seventeen hundred miles wide 
in the Yenesei district,—and having a length from 
east to west of not less than forty-six hundred 
versts, about three thousand miles. 

Unlike equatorial forests, the trees of the Siberian 
taigas are mainly conifers, comprising pines of 
several varieties, firs and larches. In the Yenisei, 
Lena and Olenek regions there are thousands of 
square miles where no human being has ever been, 
The long-stemmed conifers rise to a height of 
a hundred and fifty feet or more, and stand so 
closely together that walking among them is 
difficult. 

The dense, lofty tops exclude the pale Arctic 
sunshine, and the straight, pale trunks, all looking 
exactly alike, so bewilder the eye in the obscurity, 
that all sense of direction is soon lost. Even the 
most experienced trappers of sable dare not venture 
into the dense taigas without taking the precaution 
of “blazing” the trees constantly with hatchets as 
they walk forward. If lost there, the hunter rarely 
finds his way out, but perishes miserably from 
starvation or cold, The natives avoid the taigas, 
and have a name for them which signifies “places 
where the mind is lost.” 

The discussion was closed very appropriately by 
Professor Fernow, of Washington, with an illus- 
trated lecture which showed how, in the earlier 
ages, forests had covered all the continental areas, 
and had rendered the climate equable to a degree 
now unknown. 

At first human beings battled with the forest in a 
fitful manner, making small clearings for them- 
selves; but gradually, by the aid of fire and of their 
own increasing numbers, they have so far prevailed 
in the struggle for supremacy that the forests are 
hopelessly conquered. But grave evils follow their 
extermination; and now the question is, how to 
foster, protect and preserve them. 



















Extolied “Berry’s Canker Cure,” the late Revs. Cud- 
worth and Bartholomew. Cutler Bros., Boston. 25e. [ Adv. 








Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 


of Burneti’s Cocoaine. (Ade. 
TAMPS. 100all diff.,China, ete., 10e. Agts. wtd. eC. 

Ss com. List free. Crittenden & Borgman, Detroit, heh. 
TAMPS. 10all diff., Venezuela, etc., 0c. Agts.wtd. 50 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2706 Bads Ave. St. Louis.Mo. 
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To the Young Face 
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POZZONI’S COMPLEXION POWDER gives fresher > 
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(U.S. STAMPS frect"x*hi Cxntam, Delavan, Wis, |g Charms: to the old, renewed youth. ‘Try it! 
MONITOR |! NCU BATOR. STAMPS inc 500 fine mixed,Australian,ete., 10c. ; 


Two Medals at World’s Fair. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR STAMP. 
MONITOR INCUBATOR CO., Box 55, Bristol, Ct. 


TELEPHONE §S 


Free to any address. A complete illustrated manual 
describing construction and operation of Telephone 
and Telegraph lines, cost of all apparatus and material 
required. J. H. Bunnell & Co., 76 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 














06 var. and nice Album,10c. ; 1 un- 
: ‘donhen, 10¢.; ¥ 
New illus. list free. farge sec k, low prices. Agts. 
wanted. Wp.c.com. F.P. Vineent,Chatham,N.Y. 


e ~INGROWING TOE-NAIL 


n_or Inconvenience by using 
man’s Silver Automa' Cure. 

Sent Ty ‘a athinny free. Address, 

E. E. STEDMAN & CO., Newton Falls, Ohio, 











HATCH BICKENS b orga. 
MODEL CELSIOR cubator. Simple 
Perfect and Self- om nt 
cessful use. Send 6c. for Illus, cnc yoy 
“GEO. H. STAHL. 114 to 122 8, 6th oe. rQuiney.1Il. 


TRUSSES ; on 30 Days’ Trial. 














Rasy, _ DURABLE and 
A radical 

Cure effected. Send for Rented’ Catalo gus. 

EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Masonic Temple, Chicago, Til. 


TAMPS! 160 var. re § rare, 25¢. ; 500 
Mixed Foreign, 18c.; 50 v: U. 8. 
Chili, 5e. ;3 Cashmere 6 Egypt, 8c. 
25e. :8 Turkey, 10e.; io Greece, 10c.: 3 Samoa, 8 
6 Persia, 20¢. ; 8 Brazil, 10¢.; 6 Mauritius, ise. 
Estab. 1368. BB aay Peeke & €o., Chicago, Il. 


"Borax | ax Receipt Book Free. 


80 pages. For Laundry, Kitchen, Toilet, Bath, Com- 
3 Paine’ and Hair. 200 ways to use Borax. Send postal. 
acific Coast Borax Co., 269 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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This Beautiful GLOVE 
gold-plated, patented h 


= Ua rOnne with heavy 
and carved pear! handle, 





PO OST-PAID FOR 25 CENTS. 
For Ladies or Gentlemen. Exact size of cut. Cata. Free. 
CURTIN JEWELRY COMPANY, Attleboro, Mass. 


Arnica Tooth Soap 





d gums. Absolutely no injury 
enamel. No onsng teste. alld 
or by mail, 25 cts. use 
stitutes, Test it, 





C.H. STRONG & CO., - CHICAGO. 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only_medicine known tha 
branous Croup. In a ~ eo ‘practive 0 oat naa 
years it has never failed © 


of ee Trial 7 
Bocs Du ber pun PRorkietany Co 





1 cond, N. v. 





WRINGING DRY 





WwW 
largest mtnotarers of Wring 
est man eure ers ani 


world. ®2,, See our name an: 
stam on Rolls. Books of useful Wringer information 
FREE. Address 99 Chambers St., New York. 





It’s so Easy i of The ‘ B & H” Lene 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BRA DLEY & HI BBARD MFG. 


OSTON. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 







cOo., 
HICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 
Factories: 








Genuine 7 b 

Pearl CHARMS 25c. ail.” 

Free! Lilustrated Catalogue of Pearl Articles Pt. Stamp. 
EARL PEARL WORKS, 338 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


MEN N EN ’S Borated Talcum 


TOILET 
POWDER. 


Approved by the Highest 
Medical Authorities 


as a Perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation 

for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 

Positivel Hottie Rash, Chafed 
Skin, Sun otches, Pimples and 
Tan, makes the skin smooth and healthy. Decorated 
Tin Box, Sprinkler Top. le in —— ists or mailed for 
2% cents. Send for Free Sa - this Rarer. a) 








gs aed Prickly Het 
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D0 Save money! Makes 
0 money aeating for 

others. Type-setting 

PRINTING Sta Hor cat rules. 

0] 

. PRESS fo a r Catalogue, 
ecards, circulars, &. 
Press f for z printing 
Meriden, Sete 








Ba ds net CYCLES $15.99. 
FxSi cheaper than 
N oath nd stamp for pp. 
ru nm 
nes mes $i 3. Cala. Powell & Clement 
St., Cinein: 





Witt TEACH You 


BUSINESS AT HOME 
Book-keeping. Shorthand, Peumeauship, 


Law, 

Easy Way of Averaging Accounts, 
Short Cuts, Busizess Pointers, 
Amuaoing Arithmetic, 

Lightsiug Calculations, 

How to Detect Counterteit Mosey, 

eTC., ETC.,eTC. 
HANDSOME BINDING, Postpaid, $1.00. 


THE BOOK-KEEPER PUB. CO., Detroit. Mich. 


BICYCLES pzczouy CHEAP 


1895 MODELS 
FACTOR vo 
WINDSORS '=2 faster, are built stronger, look handsomer, are 
better than any other make, ond cost $25 to $50 less, Send stamp for 
catalogue. SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS NOW, 
SIEC & WALPOLE M’F’C CO... CHICACO. 
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and head noisesrelieved by , — 
Sense Ear Drum 


‘s 
ry new, scientific invention att 
erent from al all other devices; the only 
eg ny and | invisible 
rum in the world. Hun 
or wire attachment 
te for pamphlet. 
eAVILSON EAR DRUM Cco., 
100 Trust Bide. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Rushforth Hair — Pins. 
1,600,000 IN USE. 


Will Curl, Crimp or Frizz almost 
instantly without heat or moist- 
ure. Sample set of 

id for ts cts. Fs 

NTED everywhere. They 

sell like hot cakes. Send 2 cts. 
Se for —. Zvy cur agent’s ~ : 

tof 12 sets of Z ; 

pins sent Saeaee for only $1.25. 

Rushforth Pin Co. Lawrence, Mass. 
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dollar earned.” 
French Don- 
la Kid Batten Boot delivered 
in the U.8., on receipt of Cash, 
ey Orden, for $1.50. Equals —— way 
the boots sold in all retai | stores for $2.50. 

We make this boot ourselves, therefore we 
eae the tt, style and wear, and if any one 
is not satisfied we will refund the money or 
‘ate another pair. ‘oe or Com- 
mon Sense, widths C, D, & & _ oe 

8,and half sizes. 

Tilus, Ce Cat. OPREE, 


15, Boston, Mass. 








“Having ASthma” 


Is about all the “‘business’’ a good many 
people can attend to. 


Dr. Hayes’ Asthma Patients 


Are able to attend to their 
duties while being 


Cured to Stay. 


Send for 112-page book with 1800 references, Free, 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Our large 24-page qntalegne of 
Organs, also our new and elegant 
catalogue of Pianos, 






16 pages. 





warranted 20 years, 
with stool and book, 







Shipped on 15 Days’ Trial. 


As an advertisement, we will 
sell the first Piano 
of our make 
a place for only 
Book and Cover Free. 


Regular Price, $350.00. 








‘Stool, 







We are the manufacturers and 
} in buying of us you save all the 
middiemen’s profits. 









containing 
A first-class Organ, 


$27.50 


in 


$175.0 





Em os $3. 64 


and Cap for of g 

Cc imere ; meainm ~~ +9 
dark colors, absolutely fast. 
ouble seats 
nd paten 





pos d 
ed. Ehelose stamp for sam ive 
or send order direct to the makers. 


Shaughnessy Bros 7th Ave. & 180th St. 


“y New York. 





D. ROSES—on their own roots—wil! 
grow anywhere for anybody. 


If you so uest & 
we will send free, Our New aide to Rose Cu ture 
4 which also tells you how to grow man 
3 flowers, and include a copy of our floral maga- © 
zine, “Success with Flowers.” Q 
) THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. West Grove, Pa. G 
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Beeman’s— 








THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION. — See that the 
name Beeman is on each 
wrapper. 


The Perfection of 
and a Chewing Gum 


Delicious Remedy for 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 
Send 5e. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co., 

48 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Originators of 
Pepsin Chew:ng Cum. 


Dr. Lyon’s 


Perfect 


Tooth Powder. 


Used by people of refinement 
for over a quarter of a century. 














ae, Angelo, Rubens, Tasso 


The “LINENE” are the Best and Most Economical 
Collars and Cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 
both sides finished alike, and, beins reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of an other kind. 

They fit well, look well, an 
Collars or Five Pairs of Cuffs for Twenty. Five Cents. 

Sample Collar and Pair of Cuffs by mail for Six 
Cae. J ame style and size. Address. 
VERSIBLE COLLAR COMPAN 
77 Franklin St., New York. 24 Exchange Pi —— 


BARRY'S IRICOPHEROUS 


—THE— 
Finest Dressing 
and Best Tonic 


FOR THE HAIR. 


It stimulates and Le 












prevents dandruff, and 
gives that appearance of 
softness, abundance and 
beauty so much desired. 


All dru; sor by mail50 3 
cents. tone St. N.Y. al 








LAIRD & LEE’S VEST POCKET 


Webster’ s Dictionary 


=f 
7 P ay Silk 250. i 500. To any 


1 Cloth * address. 

4 GENUINE AUTHORITY on pronuncia- 
if} tion, definition, accent, capital let- 
B ters. spelling, punctuation. Gazet- 






o 


Don’t Be Deceived ! 
Get the best. Size 24; x5in. 
ts Wanted! WRITE FOR TERMS. 

LAIRD & LEE, puss. 


269 WABASH AVE." CHICAGO S 














Folding 


Kodet 


Junior. 







A practical camera for 4x5 pictures, adapted to 
use with glass plates or roll film and fully 
equipped for hand or tripod work. 

Price, with one double plate holder, - - 

Developing and Printing outfit, . ° - 


Ask for * EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Kodetalogue. ¢ Rochester, N. Y. 


$10.00 
1.50 
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UNCLE EPHRAIM’S MIRACLE. 


Uncle Ephraim Chase, who lived on the edge of 
what in his youth had been a country village, but 
which had since become a thriving manufacturing 
town, carried on a very miscellaneous business 
about his scattered and somewhat tumble-down 
buildings. He had a blacksmith-shop, where he 
did all sorts of tinkering, even to repairing clocks. 
He was a self-taught veterinary surgeon; he had an 
especial fondness for dogs and cats, and his treat- 
ment of their illnesses was particularly successful. 
He was noted for his honesty; and though he had 
a somewhat disagreeable way of reminding his 
patrons that he was honest, this was pardoned for 
the sake of his real uprightness. 


One day a farmer brought in a large clock and 
set it down on Uncle Ephraim’s work-bench. 

“This ’ere clock, Uncle Ephraim,” said the 
farmer, “won’t go, nohow. I wish you'd see if 
you can make it run.” 
“ Uncle Ephraim put down a gun that he was 
repairing, took the clock, removed the works, 
looked at them steadily, punched a wheel or 
brushed a bearing with his finger, put back the 
works and set the clock up on a shelf, where it 
could be heard to tick cheerfully, and returned to 
the gun without a word. 

The farmer peered at the clock a while, listened 
to its ticking, and then remarked : 

“Look ’ere, Uncle Ephraim, that clock’s 

“That's just what it’s doing,” said Uncle 

“What'd you put it up on that shelf for? 


‘oin’ !”’ 
phraim. 
Aint it 


Uncle Ephraim put down the gun again, took a E 
quid of tobacco, looked long an sovecely at his 


customer, and said: 
“Now, see here, Enoch Prescott, 
to let me be a business man, be you? 
“What d’ you mean, Uncle Ephraim ?” 
“I mean jest this. That ’ere clock is all right. 


you aint going 
oo 





| 
| 


1| 


didn’t have but to touch a wheel to make it go | 


perfectly well. Now if I was.a real business man, 
Pa keep that ’ere clock on the shelf about three 
days, and then charge you two dollars for fixin’ it, 
and it'd run, and — say that two dollars was 
well invested, and I was a smart workman. 

“But I’m honest, Iam. It didn’t cost me nothin’ 
to fix that clock, and I aint goin’ to charge you 
nothin’. Take your clock and go along.” 

The man departed, full of admiration for Uncle 
Ephraim. 

At another time the wife of the owner of the 
bobbin factory brought to him a pampered pug-dog 
which, she said, was very sick. It wouldn’t eat, 
and lay on a rug all the time. 

Uncle Ephraim saw at a glance that the pug was 
suffering from too much care. It was surfeited 
and stupid. 

“TI dunno,” he said; “I dunne. 
bad off.” 

“QO Mr. Chase!” exclaimed the lady, “you must 
cure him! Ill give you ten dollars if you'll cure 
dear Fido! You can work miracles!” 

“Wal, wal,” said he, “I’ll work the very best 
— I can with him. Come back in three 

ave.” 

8 soon as the lady was gone, Uncle Ephraim 
took the dog out into a back shed and tied him to a 
stake. Then with a strap he made the poor little 
creature dance about quite actively, not hurting 
him more than was necessary, but giving him 
much-needed exercise. 

Then he left him for twenty-four hours without 
any food, and at the end of that time, after 
exercising him with the strap, gave him two dry 
bread-crusts and a small bone without any meat on 


That dog’s pretty 


t. 

Then the dog was left for twenty-four hours 
more, and the treatment was repeated. The crusts 
and bone of the previous day had disappeared. 

After three days the factory-owner’s wife came. 
The dog met her with wild and athletic bounds of 
poy Uxele Ephraim had her offer the dog some 

read-crusts, and he ate them with eagerness. 

“OQ Mr. Chase! Is he cured?” 

“I rather guess he is,” said Uncle Ephraim. 

“Oh, ’'m go glad! T’il pay you the ten dollars —” 

“Hold on!” exclaimed Uncle Ephraim. “ po 
this meracle aint wnuth quite ten dollars. I'll give 
ye my bill of it.” 

He produced a scrap of paper, on which he had 
written with great pains, and in a handwriting 
which many a young business man might envy, 
the following: 


Mrs. J. Silsbee, Dr. to Ephraim Chase: 
To working one miracle . . . ‘ $1.52 
To item, 6 bread-crusts ‘ ‘ $.02 
To item, strap oil for said miracle. 50 
To item, knowing what was the matter 1.00 


Total as above. 
Received payment, EPHRAIM CHASE. 
“Now that,” said Uncle Ephraim, “is about a 
fair, - oy aa price, I cale’late, for that particular 
meracle !” . 
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POLYGLOT CORONER. 


An exchange tells a story of a coroner who was 
called upon to hold an inquest over the body of an 
Italian. The only witness was a small boy of the 
same nationality, who spoke no English. 


The examination proceeded thus: 

“Where do you live, my boy?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“Do you speak English?” 

Another shake of the head. 

“Do you speak French?” 

Another shake. 

“Do you speak German?” 

Still no answer. 

“How old are you?” 

No reply. 

“Have you father and mother?” 

No reply. 

“Do ac speak Italian?” 

The W gave no sign. 

“Well,” said the coroner, “I have questioned the 
witness in four languages, and can get no answer. 
It is useless to proce The court is adjourned.” 


* 
oe 


DOCTOR GALAPIUS. 


Set up on the corner of a house, at the juncture 
of two streets at the old North End of Boston, is a 
bust of Asculapius. For many, many years it has 
been the visible sign that there is a drug-store 
below. 


Some time ago two visitors to the city went 
prowling about this ancient and historic ground 
once so aristocratic and now so squalid, and they 
came upon the time-worn bust, for the presence of 
which they were not prepared. Still it seemed to 
them noteworthy, and they went into a shop to ask 
about it. , 

The clerk was most obliging and courteous. 

“Oh, that?” he said. ““That’s old Doctor Galapius. 
I don’t rightly know who he was, but I’ve an idea 
he used to practise down here!” 















The superiority of Surnett’s Flavoring E-xtracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. [ Adv. 
——_@__——_ 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’”’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adv. 


SCHOOL and Class Pins. ents wanted. Write for 
particulars, Curtin Jewelry Co., Attleboro, Mass. 















Saves Babies’ Lives 


and makes them healthy 
and strong. 


Free to any mother for trial upon receipt of 4 
2ct. stamps to pay postage. Mention this paper. 


Fre 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


How to Make HENS LAY 


A book containing much valuable informa- 





tion to poultry raisers will be mailed free on 
ication. 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
104 Albany St., Cazenovia, N. Y.- 


Rusifoa 

For Tue sea la! 

=} It’s a luxury and 
a benefit. It’s 
deliciously flav- 

ored,sweetensthe breath,stops 

decay, hardens the gums, and 

adds a charm of its own to the 

most irregular teeth. 

All Druggists. 











25 cents. 


papie vial free. Address 
- Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sa 
E. W. 


WALKING ON VELVET. 


Dp? pom know the sensation or are you one of 
the thousands who know only the jar- 
ring and fatigue — come from hard pave- 

8 
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and jar of walking 
Bailey’s 
Rubber 
Heel 
Cushions 


are unequalled. Toall 
afflicted with Spinal, 
Kidney, Rheumatic 
and Nervous Affec- 
tions they prove a 
great relief, giving an 
elastic and easy step. 


Made of thorough- 
ly vuleanized rubber 
with annular projec- 
tions, they are soft as 
velvet. Covered with 
leather next to the 
foot; very easily ad- 

usted. All sizes for men and women. 
Sent post-paid for 25 cents. 
Cata. of everything in rubber goods free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 
22 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





















LE PETIT DIABLE 
(The Little Devil) 
Is the Trade-Mark which signifies 
“Unequalled Quality” in 


Deviled Ham, 


That choicest of prepared entremets which 
is always identified with the best social gath- 
erings where a delicate lunch is served. 


When purchasing a can of Deviled Ham look 
for one of these Trade-Marks stamped in Red 


on the label. For Five O’clock Teas, or 
sandwiches for school children, this brand 
of thirty years’ standing will please the most 
fastidious taste. 

IDENTIFIED BY TRADE-MARK. 
For sale everywhere. Small can by mail 15c. 


WM. UNDERWOOD & COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 





A 2%-ct. can of LACTATED Foop will be sent | 





THE MEDICINE CLOSET 
should never be without this 


Pleasant 
Effervescent 
Corrective 
fora 


Disordered 
Stomach. 






~“— 
ws 


Bowels, cures 
Headache, Indi- 
) gestion and Con- 
\ stipation. 


All Druggists. 


Price, 50c. and $1.00. 
Established 1834. TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 





‘SILK UMBRELLA, 98c. 








This Umbrella is of Eng- 
lish Twilled Silk, Paragon 
Frame,and very Durable. 
Handles are Polished Nat- 
ural Wood. We can furnish 
it in 26-inch for Ladies’ use; 
28-inch for Gentlemen’s 
use ; both sizes now offered 
special to COMPANION 
Readers at 


98 cts. 


Special Catalogue of the Best Values ever offered in America 
Malied FREE to any address. 


BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 


Third Ave., 59th and 60th Sts., New York. 
W. B. JEROME, 


Where io ee 
-assenger gen 
—( To Get N.Y. C.R, R., Chi. 
cago, got his start 
Started. in Valentines’ 
School of Telegraphy. Nine- 
tenths of the Presidents, Man- 
agers and Superintendents 
of American railways com- 
menced as Telegraph Opera- 
tors. It isa pleasant and prof- 
itable trade which is easily 
and quickly learned. 
we have been teaching Tele- 


NE I. 
a 
oT 











For almost 25 years 
graphy to men and boys and placing our graduates in 
the railway service. 

Write for our illustrated Catalogue. 
ways of helping Students to defray the expenses of 
attending our School. 


VALENTINES’ SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, Janesville, Wis. 


It explains our 





CHICK Eos 


The recent valuable and remarkable 
improvements in our pianos really 
mark an epoch in piano manufacture, 
and have received the unstinted praise 
of all who have inspected them. 

We call special attention to our 


STYLE B 


small grand piano and we can truly 
say that in all our experience of over 
seventy-one years we have never be- 
fore manufactured a piano equal to it. 

When it is considered that during 
this time our piano has_ received 
over One Hundred and Twenty- 
nine First Medals and Awards, 
IN COMPETITION, and been the 


constant and invariable choice of 
thousands of musicians, both pro- 
fessional and amateur, the force of 
the above statement becomes appar- 





ent. Send for Catalogue. 
Chickering & Sons, 
BOSTON. 





W.L. DoucLas 
$3 SHOE 375: siine. 
~$5. CORDOVAN; 
3 FRENCH & ENAMELLED CALF. 
$4,$350 Fine CALF &KANGAROO. 
3 $3.59 POLICE,3 SoLes, 
908992: WORKINGMENs 


“EXTRA FINE* 
$2. $|.75 BOYS SCHOOLSHOES, 


ene. 
$259%2.91.7E 

$3.97 51 DONGOLA, 
PISCE Ks. 
Over One Million People wear the 


W. L. Douglas $3 & $4 Shoes 


All our shoes are equally satisfactory 
They give the best value for the money. 
They Soest custom shoes in style and 
Their wearing qualities are unsu le 
The prices are uniform, on sole, 
From $1 to $3 saved over other makes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you we can. 

















SWEET PEAS, 


VICK’ 
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We will pay $300 for a name. 


25 varieties and 
colors mixed, 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates. Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order) for 


FLORAL CUIDE. 
SEEDS contain the germ of life, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
WH SiS GMCS GLEN 2s 





Only 40c. A POUND! 










It regulates the | 
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E BROS. 


CANTON. MASS. 
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| The Rising Sun in cakes for general black- 
ing of a stove, for durability and economy. 
The Sun Paste for an after-dinner shine, or 
to touch up spots, makes no dust, applied 
and polished with a cloth. 


Call for above -— Take no other. 








rt and 


| brings comf« improve- 

KNOW LEDGE ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy, Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative. 


effectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, an] permanently curing Con 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
avy A objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
sale by all druggists in 50-cent and #1.00 bottles, 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA ‘IG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 


package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
well informed, you will not accept any substitute if 
offered. 














SMALLEST CAMERA MADE 


Carry it in your pocket. Size 1XKx2in. Weight, 4 oz. 
Takes pictures with one loading. Made of seam less 
metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture lin.sq. 
The simplest camera made. Any boy or gir! can use it. 
Every instrument fully guarantee< 

NOT A TOY BUT A PRACTICAL CAMERA 
THEKOMBI complete, $8.50. Rol! of film (5 exposures) 
20 cts. extra. We develop your negatives if desired. 

Illustrated Booklet Free. 


Alfred C. Kemper, Mnfr., 208 Lake St., Chicago 
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Gomes Children? A Million 
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DON’T ‘but be others, 
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aist. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 
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THE CREAT 


SKIN CURE 


Works wonders in cur- 
ing torturing, disfigur- 
ing diseases of the skin 
and scalp, and especially 
baby humors. 
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iecacy, -—e ya 
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The Youth's Companion is an illustrated weekly | 
s— of eight pag mas, Its subscription price is $1.75 | 

a year, payment in advance. 
Twelys. or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
bers in a ‘single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional ages over eight—which is the number 
iven for a 7%—are a gift to the subscribers from 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Mone for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

per directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subserip- 
tions 

Payment for The Co jon yhen sent by mail, 
Should be made ina : Poste ‘der pank 
Check, or Draft, or an maprese | > Money. der. HE 
NONE OF TH CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
—_ in a Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
req uired to register letters whenever requested to 
do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is | 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 

and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to ue in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility 

Renewa Is.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution ainst ying money to strangers 
to renew bubec riptions. i enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this A nee s at their own risk. 

We ha w Agents who take new sub- 

scriptions. 7" of these Agents new subscriptions 

ean be ordered, but no payment of =o should be 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of ne honesty of the Agent—and 
then mone: i be o him 

Letters should be ad ressed and. drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue 








WORK AND HEALTH. 


Much has been said about the evil eftects of over- 
work and the necessity for proper periods of rest. 
The point has not been too strongly urged; but it 
must be remembered, at the same time, that the 
best health is enjoyed only by hard workers. 

The athlete’s arm attains its size by virtue of the 
greater quantity of nourishing blood attracted to it 
by the severe exercise which it undergoes. The 
mental athlete accomplishes his extraordinary 
amount of brain work only after years of mental 
training and effort. 

Rarely do the parts thus exercised fail. The 
neglected functions and organs are more often the 
cause of the “breakdown.” 

Work is essential to health. Health in its perfec- 
tion is found only where both brain and body are 
active; and it is possible that the keenest health has 
been enjoyed by the hardest workers in the fields 
of both mental and physical labor. 

Sir Walter Scott, whose work stands as a monu- 
ment to his industry as well as to his genius, was, 
we are told, most indefatigable in his pursuit of 
physical exercises of all kinds, in many of which 
he excelled, and in which he could tire most men as 
easily as he could excel them in feats requiring 
long-sustained mental effort. Much the same thing 
is told of Goethe. 

These men fulfilled to the utmost the adyice of 
the adage: “Work while you work, and play while 
you play.” 

Those whose enjoyment of life is largest, and 
whose accomplishment of work is greatest for the 
longest time, are those who go into their work and 
play in a whole-hearted fashion, or as it is often 
expressed, “for all they are worth.” For such, 
health is supplied in greatest measure. 

The best health is not to be found in the indul- 
gence of “loafing,” which is neither rest nor work; 
it is generated rather by the alternate exercise of 
brain and muscle. By this means both are flushed 
with the fluid which gives health and life to all the 
tissues—the blood. 

——_@o——_ 


INGENIOUS ORIOLES. 


The deserted nest of a Baltimore oriole was care- 
fully removed from an elm-tree by cutting the 
branch from which it was suspended. Examina- 
tion showed that the weight of the nest in the lower 
part of the pouch was too great for the strength of 
the upper portion, which in consequence separated 
in several places. The birds noticed this weakness, 
and foreseeing the destruction of their home, pro- 
vided for the emergency in a very ingenious 
manner. 

A piece of white wrapping twine, more than a 
yard in length, was doubled together, and the 
doubled end was wound and inextricably knotted 
many times around a twig. The two dependent 
strings, loosely twisted about each other, were 
carried under the nest and up on the other side, 
where they were deftly and firmly attached to 
another twig. 

When all was finished, about six inches of string | 
was left unused, and this was disposed of by 
twisting it down on one side of the loop. The nest 
was now supported on a strong cable, which 
relieved all strain from the weak superstructure, 
and also, let us hope, the anxiety of the ingenious 
little builders. 

A trustworthy observer tells the writer that a 
few years ago he watched from his window the 


| so strong that the bird with her burden was obliged 


| a strong branch several inches above the nest; 
| then, holding the string in her bill, she pushed it in 


| through the side, and after knotting it as before, 


| accuser was well shown by a little occurrence 





maneeuvres of an oriole during a severe storm. 
The branches were tossing wildly, and the slender 


to split away from its branch. 

The gentleman’s attention was attracted by 
seeing the bird flying with a piece of string, at least | 
five feet in length, held in her bill. The wind was 


Pp 
| and eat it up? 
twig from which the oriole’s nest depended began | 


to tack like a sailboat to reach the tree. 
When there, she secured one end of the string to 


through the wall of the nest at a spot about three 
inches below the top of the nest, where the fabric 
was strong. She then reached down from the top 
and drew the loop upward, where she secured it 
over the edge of the nest by knotting it to the long 
piece of string, after which she again passed a loop 


carried it over the branch where she had secured 
the first end. 

These manceuvres were repeated until the nest 
was wholly bound around and attached in several 
places to the branch. 

The observer says that the bird was but little 
more than half an hour in performing these intri- 
cate repairs in the midst of a severe storm. 


BRAVE GIRL. 


It does not require either mature years or an 
exalted position in life to develop the qualities that 
make a hero or heroine. One of the bravest and 
most resolute deeds that we have ever read of was 
performed, only recently, by a girl of sixteen who 
was serving as a dining-room girl in a hotel at 
Harper, Kansas. 


At four o’clock on the morning of the 16th of 
November, a fire broke out at this hotel. In its 
rooms slept thirty-seven guests. A Fa wind 
was blowing, and the fire spread rapidly. 

In one of the rooms two dining-room girls were 
asleep. One of them, whose name is Maud Scher- 
merhorn, woke, half-suftocated by smoke. Her 
companion was insensible; and Maud, though 
herself half-suffocated, helped the other out of the 
window, and herself leaped out, cutting her flesh 
badly on the glass as she did so. She dragged her 
companion to a place where she would be safe. 

Then she saw that the fire was enveloping the 
house, and that the guests had not been alarmed. 

The task of doing this she took upon herself. 
Breaking through a fastened lower window, and 
again cutting herself severely, she crept back into 
the hotel, the halls of which were thick with choking 
smoke. She could not walk upright against the 
smoke; but getting down on her hands and knees, 
her face to the floor, she crept through the corridors, 
from room to room, alarming all in the house. 

Everywhere she ‘left a trail of blood behind her 
from her bleeding flesh. When the last guest had 
opened the door of his room in response to her 
calls, he found her lying helpless in a pool of her 
own blood. 

Though he was himself half- aneeinved, this guest 

icked up the girl, and age is way, reached 
he street with .~¥ in safety. No life was lost in 
the fire; but it is said that several people would 
undoubtedly have perished but for this heroic girl’s 
efforts. 


NO EXCUSE. 

A Prussian princess, having married the Duke 
of York,—of course not the present duke,—resided 
in England, where she attracted much attention on 
account of her original way of doing things. 


Once, to commemorate the duke’s birthday, she 
re a ball at his country house, and invited his 

ondon tradesmen to come to it, , sending them two 
guineas apiece to pay carriage h 

A company of strolling actors be ed .~ ag 
to be present at their performance ina barn. She 
attended and carried all her servants, who were 
Germans. 

The next day an itinerant Methodist was to 
preach a charity sermon in the same barn. She 
was asked to attend, and consented. Her servants, 
on receiving orders to be present, excused them- 
selves on the ground of not understanding English. 

“Oh,” replied the duchess, “but you went to the 
comedy, and you shall go to the sermon!” 


PROBABLY. 


“A soft answer turneth away wrath,” and some- 
times it brings a smile to take the place of the 
vanished anger. 


“Where is this box to be sent, sir?” inquired the 
long-suffering clerk in a confectioner’s shop of the 
somewhat irascible proprietor. 

“Dear me, is there no one in this place capable 
of attending to anything but myself?” retorted the 
gentleman addressed, in a tone of great irritation. 

‘Where have you put that slip of paper? Oh, here 
itis. Mark the box for Mr. James Brown, Gray- 
side, Massachusetts, and mark it distinctly.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the clerk; “and what sort of 


ontMark it it ‘Mixed!’” shouted the pr ‘oprietor, inter- 
raped cast a in esha writing he had hastily resumed. 
ixed—M 
“Yes, sir, * “sald the clerk, pleasantly. 
should have spelled it that way myself.” 
Then the confectioner laughed, and silence 
reigned once more. 


“T think I 


“THE 'LEVEN-FIFTEEN.” 


The following incident is said to have happened 
on a Southern railroad, and is reported in Harper’s 
Magazine. The conductor must have been a 
humorist. 


A traveller had come to the station to board the 
eleven-fifteen train, and much to dl surprise, 
promptly, at eleven-fifteen the train start 

“Well,” he said to the conductor, as that worth 
passed through the car, “they libel you up North 
when they say your trains never start on time.” 

“T guess not,” said the conductor. ‘They tell the 
whole truth. We never got a train off on time yet.” 

“Why, this train got off on time. It’s the eleven- 
fifteen, isn’t it?’ 

“Yes, it’s the “leven.fifteen, my friend, but it’s 
last Tuesday’s ’‘leven-fifteen. ye’re three days 
late. To-day’s ’leven-fifteen won’t get off much 
befoh ee I reckon.” 


HE WAS THE MAN. 
How true it is that a guilty conscience needs no 


reported by an exchange. 


A gentleman went out of town for a day’s fishing, 
taking a luncheon with him. When he reached the 
creek, he discovered that he had dropped the 
luncheon somewhere on the way, and — 
aoe to look for it. By and by “he met a bur = 

negro, who looked very well pleased with himself 

was pickin; = teeth. 

weDid you pic anythin in the road as you 
— along? aske the gentleman. 

No, sah,” answered the colored man; “I didn’t 
ick up any thing. Couldn’t a dog have found it 


PR. exchange contains an advertisement of a dog 
sale. Among the good points of the animal are 
p+. “He will eat anything and is very fond of 





children.” 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 








A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY Sth made ‘with our 


pa ackage of 60 8 lendid Silk and Satin pieces, assorted 
right colors, 25c.; 5 packages $1.00. Sil lush on 
Velvet, 50 large pieces, assorted colors, 50c. 

Silk, 40c. per oz. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N. J. 


BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, oo 
ments for Bands and Drum Corps. 

est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free ; it gives Band 
Music & Instructions for Amateur Bands. 


LYON & HEALY, 24-26 Adams 8t., Chicago 
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Delicate, Dainty, Lovely 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Varieties of the sortsior © 

Large Flowering Sorts for 1c ® 

mixed in one large one ounce ket— 

to ether Vtny our handsome and Eriginal 
SEED CA CATALOGUE. Send at once. 


lohinen & Stokes, 











Seed Growers, 





BURPEE’S 


Farm Annual for 1895. 


‘* The Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ 
A handsome book of 174 pages with many new 


features for 1895 — hundreds of illustrations, pic- 
tures painted from nature —it tells all about the 
BEST SEEDS that grow, including rare novelties 
that cannot be had elsewhere. 
is welcome to a copy FREE. 


Any seed-planter 


Send your address to-day on a postal. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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pkt. Chinese all colors, an lower everyone 

wants; 1 ined’ lower Seeds fon ild pare 
en—over 1! will 


grow joom 

The above are selling for $1.00, but as I have grown 100, 6 eol- 
lections sor J to introduce my Seeds and Bulbs, will mail the 
complete lot, for only 25 cents to pay postage, packing, etc, They 
will bloom this season and make a great display. Order at 
Catalogue of yeaeenice and lovely 
. Full of Bar, 

C7 If you send silver or noes geome bet a lorai Work of art 
in ten po and 50 cent 


Address 
F. B. MILLS, Box 128, ROSE. HILL, N.Y. 
















People Who 
“Don’t have any 


Luck with Flowers” 


are the ones who need our new 1895 Cat- 








Everything “iz Garden 


This Catalogue is really a se of 160 pages, 
9x11 inches, containing over 500 engravings 
and 8 colored plates of Seeds and Plants. And 
as all are drawn from nature, we show, as ina 
looking-glass, the best of the old and the 
latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson,” New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, 


7 CORTLANDT ST., 
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and our GREAT CATALOG with 9 re, 
colored plates and covers, and sample copy of the 
MAYFL pe! with two great chromo plates. These 
f seed Novelties and 10 choice | Bulbs (worth 
81.35) ve alg Sener this season, and we send them for 
80 0 = 4 to introduce our superior stock. 4 
Soeibglbans te for 1 Catalogue will not be sent unless 
asked for, as you may already have it. 


Order at onoe, as this Offer may not appear again. 


Send us the names of 5 or 10 of your neighbors who 
love flowers and we will add a fine Novelty, FREE. 


OUR CATALOGUE 20.50 Scie plants “and 


Rare new Fruits is the finest ever issued 











10 Pkts. Choice Vegetable Seeds 
FOR ONLY 15 CTS. 


1 pkt.Cucumber,New tard Head, very ae 
1 pkt Se aaa Hi 






1 pkt. Celestial Pepper. 
10 pkts. Choice Flower Seeds, all different, onk 


15 cts. 
42 bulbs Giadiolas, fine mixed, 1% cts. 8 bulbs Hyacinths 
; @grand summer bloomer, 15 cts. We will send 


Candicans; 
the four collections for only SO cents. We will in- 
clude in each collection a check 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. 
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We Want You to Know 


That 50 CENTS will Buy 


12 Very Choice Everblooming Roses 


Bride, white; Bon Silene, carmine 
H.M Seewtay. ate hay Houv. 


Bridesmaid. ak; 
de F. Gaulaine, “Gark He sw 
een's Scarlet, scarlet; 


rosy flesh; 
Kruger. rich zoho: Arch Duchess Im:nacula: ta, citron red; ‘Ce ny 
be Grom yellow; Ball of Snow, pure white (hardy); 


Any ¢ oy of the above nd oi eons ee ior 

Over half a million one and a bro Od cents. Our 22 large & ked wi 
two year old roses the . an newest varieties of a bulbs, flower ~~ 
stock. SAFE ARRIVAL OF eer illus- 





ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 


The Geo. H. Mellen Co., Box H 
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A PRUSSIAN SCHOOL. 


The Companion printed not long ago a descrip- 
tion of an old-fashioned public school in Delaware, 
and readers may be interested to put beside it an 
account of a town school of a hundred years ago 
in Prussia. The account is 
autobiography of Von Kléden. It was a school, 


he says, in which “the least possible instruction | 


was imparted with the least possible trouble,” and 


taken from the | 


| to capture an eagle. I had observed this bird | alone ;’ 


| soaring over the camp, and I concluded that if he | 


| were allowed to feed undisturbed it would be the 


easier to take him when I got my trap set. | 
The bird beat his great wings, but the fish was | 
| too heavy for him. He could not lift it clear of | 
the ice. Little by little, however, he succeeded in | 
| dragging his booty some distance across the lake, | 
till, fancying himself at a safe distance from the | 
|man he had been robbing, he settled down to| 
| make a good meal. 

After watching him for a time I went on with | 
| my fishing, planning all the while how I should 
| set about his capture on the morrow. At last, 
| having got enough of the ‘‘Tooladies’’ and more 
| than enough of the cold, I pulled up my lines to 
return to camp. Then I noticed that the eagle | 
was still sitting on his prey, though he had 
stopped feeding. I moved toward him, wondering 
how close he would let me come before flying. 

In a moment he spread his wings and flapped 
vigorously, but to my astonishment, remained 
| rooted to his perch. As I drew near his struggles 


N ONE Agent in each town for 
new patent, Sells at sight to 
every one who uses a pencil, 

Every School-boy and Girl wants one. Be quick and 
secure agency for your town, You double your money, 
None at retai!, but we will mail Sample, and terms for 
15 CENTS. TURNER MFG. Co,, BOSTON. 
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came from the different girls in eager | 
tones; but at each suggestion Mrs. Patch gave a} 
negative shake of her head. When the last girl 
had spoken, she unfolded the letter. 

‘Dear aunt,’’ she read, “I promised to let you 
know what was the very first thing Francis bought 
me, so I hasten to tell you. It was—’’ here Mrs. 
Patch paused for a moment; the room was so still 
one could have heard a pin drop; “it was ten 
cents’ worth of hoarhound for a slight tickling in 
my throat.” 
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Rough, Smarting Skins, 
Chapped Hands 


Mrs. Patch refolded the letter, and slipped it in and other results of the 
its envelope. ‘I reckon,’’ she remarked, gravely, Winter winds inust give 
way you use 


‘that Francis is goin’ to turn out full as sensible 
for a man as Ellen is for a girl.”’ 
And then the meeting broke up. 


RYDER’S 
CHAPINE. 


Relieves and Heals the 
most delicate skin . 
15 cts. at Druggists or 
sent post-paid. 
Send 2e. stamp for sample. 


--e————_—__ 


SNAKES AND MUSIC. 
A correspondent of the London Spectator de- 
scribes some experiments recently made at the 
London Zoo with a view to testing the power of | 


yet, he adds, ‘‘we contrived to get a considerable | became frantic, and I soon saw that his claws J. H. RYDER, 2938 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


amount of good out of it; for such is the elasticity 
of the human mind that it can adapt itself to all 
circumstances, and like the bee, suck honey out of 
every blossom. So beneficial, too, is any kind of 
discipline.” 

The teacher was the Rector Frank, a corpulent 
man of commanding presence, with a round face 
and a double chin. In school he was always 
dressed in an ample cotton dressing-gown, with a 
white nightcap on his bald head and slippers on 
his feet. | 

The moment he entered the room the pupils all | 


| were fixed in the fish, while the latter was fast 
| frozen to the ice. Absorbed in his breakfast, the 
| bird had not discovered his predicament till too 
| late. Here was my eagle already captured. 

| As I came up, the bird struck at me bravely 
| with beak and wings. I took off my coat and | 
| threw it over his head. This kept him quiet while 


music over cobras. 
than justified the Indian stories. 


We selected a large Indian cobra, which lay 
coiled up asleep on the gravel at the bottom of its 
cage. At the first note of the violin it raised its 
head, and fixed its bright yellow eye upon the 
little door at the back. 


The result, he says, more | 


Wholesale at Weeks & Potter, Boston, 
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Correct Styles. 
Artistic Work. 





ENGRAVING. 





I bound his wings with the scarf which I had 
about my waist. Then I freed his claws and tied 
his legs together. Finally, taking a firm grip on | 
his twisting neck, I slipped a mitten over his head 
and secured it. | 
By this time I was nearly numb with cold, in | 
spite of my excitement; so I put on my coat, | 


Wedding Billets, At Homes, Receptions, Crests, 
Street Dies, Monograms. (Send for Samples.) 






As the music became louder, the snake raised 
itself to its traditional attitude on its tail, and 
spread its hood, slowly oscillating from one side 
to the other as the violin played waltz time. There 
was a strangely ‘‘interested’’ look in the cobra’s 
eye and attitude, and the slightest change in the 


than elsewhere. 


cts. 


Prices % per cent. lower 
ENGRAVED PLATE and) 
FIFTY VISITING CARDS \ 


¢ 
¢ 


(Postage 8 cents.) 


_ 


__ B. F. LARRABEE & CO., Boston. ; 





stood up, and the monitor handed him an open | 
hymn-book. Without a word he began to sing, | 
and the scholars all sang with him. Then one of | 


~ 


gathered my prize under my arm, and sped back | Volume or character of the music was met by an 
tocamp. The eagle was tied in a corner, where | instantaneous change in the movement or poise of 





At the tremolo it puffed its body out. 


he showed himself ready to fight any one and | the snake. 


i ; : ay @ 
the pupils read a written prayer. every one. When I returned to civilization, the| A rattlesnake in the next cage was listening 


Next the monitor handed to the rector the 
names of the children who had misbehaved them- 
selves before the beginning of school, and the 
delinquents were duly called up and chastised. 
Then came the lessons. 

The first hour was devoted to the Bible lesson. 
This consisted of reading, as rapidly as possible, a 
certain portion in eourse. “We used to begin | 
with Genesis and read straight on to the last word 
of Revelations, without omitting a syllable. 
Nothing was explained. We were always glad 
when we came to the books of Chronicles, with 
their long strings of difficult names, which gave 
us nothing to think about.”’ 

The pupils read in turn, and the master sat 
silent, except to call out ‘Go on!’’ now and then, 
or to give a few blows of the cane to a boy who | 
had lost his place. } 

Four times a week the pupils repeated from | 
memory a book called ‘A Systematic Exposition 
of Christian Doctrine’—‘‘very dry,” the writer 
calls it, and entirely unexplained. ‘It used to 
drive me to despair.’"" He learned it, and then 
forgot it, and then sat on his bench in fear and 
trembling. ‘ 

Twice a week the pupils went through the 
names of the books of the Bible, forward and 
backward. On Tuesdays and Fridays they read | 
Hiibner’s Bible stories. On Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays they were exercised in finding texts in the 
Bible quickly. At this they became highly 
expert. ‘The rector had scarcely pronounced the 
last syllable of the verse before at least one of us 
always began to read, and in a few seconds the 
whole school had found the place. We liked this 
better than anything else that we did in school.” 

Once a week they showed their writing exercises | 
—which they had done at home. The master | 
looked at each book, and returned it in silence, or | 
ordered the pupil to hold out his hand to be caned, | 
according as the work was or was not satisfactory. | 

On Mondays and Thursdays one hour was | 
devoted to arithmetic. The teacher set a sum for | 
each student upon his slate, and then came round | 
again to see if it had been done. ‘If the sum was | 
right, he would put down another; otherwise he 
would hand the slate back, simply saying, 
‘Wrong,’ and never dream of explaining it.’’ 

Two hours a week were devoted to reciting the 
larger Lutheran catechism, and another two 
hours to reciting all the Bible verses that had been | 
learned during the week. 

Once a year, at Whitsuntide, the clerical 
inspector came to inspect the school. For some | 
days beforehand school-work was suspended, that | 
preparations for this great event might be made. | 
All the children, especially the girls, had to work 
hard at cleaning the school-room. This was no | 
easy task, as the operation was never performed | 
except on this occasion, and dust and dirt were | 
allowed to accumulate in heaps under the benches | 
and tables. | 

Having swept the room, the children decorated | 
the walls with garlands as best they could. Then | 
on the day appointed they all came to school in | 
their Sunday clothes. 

It was a great ceremony, but very brief. The | 
inspector examined the scholars in the ‘‘Exposi- | 
tion of Christian Doctrine,’ witnessed an exhibi- | 
tion of their quickness in finding Bible verses, and 
the great event was over for another year. 
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EAGLE AND TROUT. 


dauntless bird had to be swathed like a mummy | intently, with its head drawn back, and slowly 
and carried with his head in a little bag which [ | rising and falling; but it appeared to be less 


made for the purpose. 
a 


MODEST AND LOVABLE. 


Matthew Fontaine Maury was the most kindly 
and modest of men. His nephew, General Maury, 
says of him that he ever used cordial praise and 
approbation as an incentive to endeavor, and if 
admonition were needed, he gave it in a manner 


| which left no sting. He adds: 


“From boyhood I went to him for comfort in 


| all my troubles, and always left him with renewed 


purpose and self-respect. When I came to him 
from West Point, he said to me: 

« «Well, Dab, how did you come out ?’ 

«Very poorly, Uncle Matt. I was thirty-fifth.’ 

‘‘He looked sorry he had asked me, but suddenly 
taking heart, he inquired, ‘How many were there 
in the class ?’ 

*«*There were sixty of us.’ 

‘«<That was first-rate. You beat me all hollow. 
I was twenty-seventh, and there were only forty 


| in my class.’ 


“This was truly encouraging. His power of 
concentration was wonderful. Writing upon 


| subjects in which he was interested, in the midst 


of his family, he would pause, pen in hand, to} 
laugh at some jest, or say a word apropos of the 
question under discussion. He wrote many 
strong papers on naval reform before he was | 
thirty years old, but so modest was he that his 
claim for recognition for serious work was pre- 
sented almost by chance. 

“In 1853-54 I was spending the winter in Phila- 
delphia, when he wrote me to go and see Mr. 
Biddle, who had charge of the annual report of 
the National Observatory, and deliver to him a 
message relative to it. After our business was 
ended, Mr. Biddle said to me: 

*«*That uncle of yours is a strange man. Here 
he is publishing, as an official report, the materials 
for the most valuable and interesting book of 
science ever produced. You may tell him from 
me that if he does not utilize it, he will have the 
chagrin of seeing some Yankee bookmaker steal 
his thunder and reap a fortune from it.’ 

“IT sat down in Mr. Biddle’s office and wrote to 
him. He replied by next mail that he would take | 
the advice, and the ‘Physical Geography of the | 
Sea’ was soon published. It created a world-wide | 
interest, and before the war broke out eleven 
editions had been issued. He used to say to me: 

‘Dab, that is your book.’ 

‘At the outbreak of the war he was at the | 


height of his scientific career, and the Emperors 
of Russia and France each invited him to go to 
them and pursue, in ease and tranquillity, the 
investigations which were for the benefit of man- 
kind, until peace should enable him to resume | 
them at home. 

‘He refused, however, for he preferred to throw | 
in his lot with that of his people.’ 
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HIS FIRST GIFT. 


When Ellen Patch from Blueville married a | 
rich young man from New York, and went there | 


| sensitive than the cobra. 


The violin suddenly produced the sound of the 
bagpipe. The cobra was greatly excited, and as | 
the ‘‘drone’’ was put on to the tune of ‘The Keel | 
Row,” its hood expanded to its utmost dimen- 
sions. Soft minor chords were then played, and 
a sharp discord was struck without warning. 
The snake flinched whenever this was done, as if 
it had been struck, and this was subsequently 
found to be the general effect of discords on most 
animals of a higher organization. 
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Mend broken things with tt at night 
and in the morning they're good as new. # 
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THOUGHTLESS PHYSICIAN. 

‘‘Have you a good physician, Herr Schneider ?”’ 
asked a philanthropist of a meek little German 
who had just been telling him of the illness of his 
frau, a woman reputed to be an incessant talker 
and something of a virago. 





“Ya-a-s, he is one goot man,”’ said Herr 
Schneider; ‘‘but he has not—what you call it ?— 
sense. Yesterday he come to see her, and when he 
went away he speak to me in the shop, and say, | 
‘Now mind, Herr Schneider, your frau must 
speak not one aloud word to-day, for her throat; | 
make her understand that.’ 

“Now,” added the poor littl man, with a 
deprecatory shrug, ‘‘why did not he tell her that? 
It would have been easier, even though he speaks 
not German, than for me, her husband !”’ 








If you want the most delicious confectionery, get 


Hildreth’s 


Original and Only 
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HE REMEMBERED GREEN 
APPLES. 


The Kennebec Journal prints a story said to 
have been related at a Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention in Portland. Probably the teller of it | 
appended a moral, but, if so, it has dropped off in | 
the transfer. 


Molasses Candy. 
It will not Stick. 


Put up in boxes for the retail trade in three sizes: 
1 lb., ‘¢ Ib., and a 10-cent size. Our Trade-Mark, 
“Velvet,”’ is stamped in red ink on every wrapper. 
For sale by Druggists, Grocers and Confectioners. 


IMITATORS, 
t no COMPETITORS. 


H. L. HILDRETH, 1003 Washington St., Boston. 


A Saw Mill for *3.50. 


HIS Foot-Power Scroll Saw was the 
product of many years’ experience. 


It is not too much to say that this 


is the cheapest, most reliable and satisfac- 
tory Scroll Saw manufactured. 


oe @ ® 
DESCRIPTION. 


A little fellow of five years and a half was out | 
shovelling snow when the minister came along. 

*‘Doesn’t it make your back ache, my son ?”’ 

‘‘No, sir,’’ answered the youthful worker. 

“Did you ever have the backache ?”’ continued 
the minister. 

“No, sir; but I’ve had the frontache.”’ 


We have a 
u 














In the winter of 1885 I had occasion to visit the | tO live, the little New England town which had) The framework is of iron, graceful in 
Toledi Lakes, in the lumber regions of northern | been her home was much excited over the match. | . 
New Brunswick, writes a correspondent. These | “IT expect we shall hear of fine doin’s in New| shape, and handsomely japanned and 
lakes are the abode of a kind of lake trout, known | York,” said Mrs. Patch, complacently, to a group | striped. ‘The saw arms have a reach of 

” ‘ | ’ i y i | . - . . . . 

to the Iumbermen as the “Toolady,” After its| Of Ellen’s friends, the day after the wedding. | 17% inches. The Saw is provided with a 
habitat. The fish is a great, gray, wide-mouthed | “Francis said he intended Ellen should have é f ‘ 
creature,—probably the Salmo Namaycush,—but | ¢Verything she wanted that money could buy her. 4-in. Emery Wheel, with Drill Chuck 
is good eating, especially when caught through) “I shall be some interested to know what'll be at end, also with a Dust Blower. ‘The 
the ice. In summer its flesh is rather soft and | the first thing he’ll buy for her; I made Ellen arbors, etc., are of steel, and are all care- 
fully gauged and fitted to their bearings. 


coarse. promise she'd write me all about it. She’s such a 
The arms and pitman are of the best se- 


| Sensible girl, though, she don’t care much for 
Being an ardent fisherman, I took the first | gewgaws; but I reckon Francis’s first gift will be 
lected ash. With each machine we give 
24 Saw-Blades, 70 full size Designs, 6 Drill 


opportunity of acquainting myself with the | somethin’ handsome.” 
“Toolady,”’ who seems to have a great appetite| ‘May we hear the letter when it comes ?’’ the 

for salt pork. I cut holes here and there in the | girls begged, anxiously. 

ice, and set my lines from short upright sticks.| ‘Yes, I'll call a meetin’ of you,”’ assented Mrs. 

By this means I was able to watch all the lines. | Patch, ‘and you can ali guess what ’tis, before I . : : 

Ag seen as a fish got on the hook, I was notified | tell you; only don’t A yom ideas too high, te Points, a Screw-Driver, and a Manual of 
of the fact by the bending of the rod. of course Francis ’” apt to begin kind o' hs , — 

In the atm a of half an hour I had caught four cautious, and work up gradual, Ellen bein’ so Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving. 
large fish. Breaking their necks with a sharp | simple in her tastes, and sensible.”’ 
blow, I flung each down beside the place where it| A week later the girls responded to the expected | 
was taken. It was a bitter day, with a keen wind | summons to Mrs. Patch’s, and waited breathlessly | 
driving over the lake, and I had to keep moving | for the news. | 
for the sake of warmth. | Yes, Francis has bought Ellen her first present; | 

Presently an eagle dropped from the sky, and bought it day before yesterday,’ Mrs. Patch | 
plunged his talons into the largest of my prizes, a| announced. ‘‘Now, all guess what it was.” 
great fish which was lying beside the hole farthest “A sealskin coat;’’ ‘‘a diamond necklace ;”’ ‘a | 
from me. I did not interfere. The fish were| grand piano;” ‘a horse and carriage ;”’ ‘‘a solid 
abundant, and eagles scarce; and I was anxious! silver manicure set;” ‘a silk that will stand | 
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For the next 60 days we will also give 
FREE with each Scroll Saw a beautiful 
3-blade PEARL HANDLE POCKET - 
KNIFE. Price of Scroll Saw $3.50. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 











KEARSARGE i 


SOLD DIRECT 
TO CONSUMERS. 


In every respect a full size No. 9 Range. 
Equals any range on the market. Largest 
top and best draft. Fitted for both wood 
and coal. Large back shelf and double 
capacity water tank. Cannot be found at 
dealers—we sell direct. Delivered at your 
station for #30.00; blacked and ready 
for use. Full information mailed free. 


F. P. Holden & Co., Penacook, N. H. 
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The Modern Cleaner 
Cleans 


Copper, Brass, 
Steel, Nickel, 










McAlvin’s 
Dyspepsia Pills 


Have cured hundreds of dyspe and liver 
complaint. They embrace both sexes, and 
almost every age and condition of life, many of 
whom had previously tried every other treatment 
without benefit. They are perfectly safe, never 
weaken the patient, never oblige a person to 
neglect his business. They act as kindly on the 
tender infant, the delicate female, and infirm old 

e, as upon a vigorous system—exercising the 
most healthful influence upon the stomach and 
liver. 

Ask your Druggist for McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills. 


* Advice to Duspeptics,” telling what food they should — 
end what to avoid, will be mailed FREE to any address. 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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+ BRAND OF . 


“Oxford” ~ “Superfine” 


CHOCOLATES 
are manufactured from the finest materials and 
can be relied upon as being first in 
» o 
Purity and Quality. 


When purchasing Chocolates ask for this 
brand, and see that they are taken from a box 
bearing the above stamp. 





A one-pound box of Highest Grade 
Chocolates will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on receipt of 75 cents. . . 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


D. M. HAZEN & SONS, Cambridgeport, Mass. 








This illustration 
attractive pocket pin cushion, which we 


represents a very 
will send free to any one. Address 


CHASE & SANBORN, 
BOSTON. 





THE. YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








BOYS am GIRLS, 


With . Ibs. Tea, Solid Gold Ring. 
Air-Rifle. 
Solid Gold Stone Ring. 
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We give the following 
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CHOCOLATES 
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. Bw “ + Camera. 

+ “ 10 pes, Toilet Set. AND 

“ 3” “ Silver Watch. 

“ #0“ “ iigpes. Decorated Dinner Set. Bon Bons 

« &” “ Bicycle. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Free by mail. «WINTHROP M-BakER - 
G. A. FOLSOM & CO., 192 Hanover Street, Boston, Mass. 49° Atlantic Ave 

BOSTON. 
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NARROW ESCAPE 
of a Boston Man. 


Mr. F. A. BARKER. Boston, Dee. 1, 1887. 
ter I contracted a cold which 

se id ironchiat tubes. It beca 

FS tT should nad Gave te sive o> mt 

8 t 

business: A friend advised me to try § 


Barker’ s Young Cherry Balsam. 


e first dose gave me relief, and before I had used 

the b bottle I was perfecily cured. I feel that 1 had a 
escape, and am glad to add my testimony to 

that of ‘woamy others who have use your Young 
Cherry Balsam. J. 58. PHI NNEY. 76 Commercial Si. 
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Jackson 


Dansville, New York. 


The Staff of P 


The "Fire-Proot Main Building 
lanned and constructed to meet eve 
"pacilities for Treatment, Rest and 
And the perfection of its methods and 
ment under long experience, make this 


favorable for treatment. 
Reached via Del., Lack. and Western R. 
New York or Buffalo without change. 


Location 
vorereee for beauty and healthfulness. 


ans 
> se aa Woes of recognized skill and expe- 


The Leading Health Institution of the Country. 


Autumn and Winter months considered the most 


inded 


Sanatorium “ese 


need, 
tion 
manage- 
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For beautiful illustrated pamphlet and further information, address J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 
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BEARDSLEYS 


SHREDOED. 


CoprisH* 


PICKED UWP IN BONTOW STHE 
READY FOR THE TABLE IN 15 MINUTES 


NOTHING Lime IT 


2) Ww. BEARDSLEYS | SONS 


NO_SOAKING. 
NO_BOILING. 
NO_ODOR 
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“SHREDDED” 
CopDFISH 


in the United States and that is 


Beardsley’s. 








Take no notice of the imitations offered you. Insist 

on having ‘‘Shredded’’ Codfish. Remember! i 

That which is imitated must be the best. Acme 

Fish Balls, Fish Cream. or ‘‘Picked up” Sliced 
Codfish ready for the table in 15 minutes. | Smoked 

10 cts. a Box J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, Beef is 
e ¢ 179 and 180 West Street, New York. | Perfect. 
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the new curative 


Neuralgia, 
Rheumatism, 
Sprains, 

Piles, 

Earache, 

Croup, 
Whooping-Cough, 
Catarrh, 

Sore Throat, 


so 
tiv 
of 





in glass at 50 cents. 








For Chilblains or Frost-Bite, 
Sore or Tender Feet, the very best thing is 


Salva-cea, 


old remedies 


THE BRANDRETH CoO., 274 Canal St 


.. New York. 
ratty i thee nee, . 








or for 


(TRADE-MARK) 


lubricant. It takes out 


the pain surprisingly. So with 


Burns, 
Bruises, 

Bites & Stings, 
Boils, 


None of the 
is 





quick or effec- Sores, 

e in the relief Ulcerated 

all these. _ Teeth, 
Erysipelas, 
Eczema. 


Salva-cea is sold in tin boxes at 25 and 50 cents, and 
At druggists, or by mail. 


New 
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Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


4, Safe, Simple Home Treatment bes arvello ous 
Effectiveness. As a successful and rapid curative 
of dinease it never been approached by any 
other method. None need fail of great and permanent 
benefit. Illustrated Catalogue with HoME testimo- 
nials, price-list, etc., free. Address, 

L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 
K. M. ELLiort, % Exchange Building, New Haven, 

Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn, 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailment .” 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Neuralgia. 












Contain no opiates—Always effective—Easily taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the weakest vegeomeallian 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists ov by mail 2c. per box. Sides Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 













Chicken 


will produce about 
700 calories of en- 
ergy. The same 
money spent in 


Hornby’ 


Oatmeal 


will yield 10,000 
calories. 


Steam 
Cooked 


That's Why 










Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 


H-0{ 


} Company, N.Y. 








Watch For 


the First Sign of that 


Hollow, 
Hacking 
Cough 


which, if not 
properly cared 
for, is sure to 
end in 





Croup. 
If you are awakened in the night by your 
coughing child, have a bottle of 


Mrs. DINSMORE’S 
Cough and Croup Balsam 


handy. It immediately relieves the worst Cough 
or case of Croup. It is pleasant to the taste 
and is soothing in effect. 

For sale by all druggists and first-class grocers 
throughout the New England States. 


Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 


Send ten cents in silver and we will 

= a 7e8 —- ce prs. Dinsmore’s 

tebnal pr aaa the 

same oe Raver 7 anc pert nal properts @8 as 
the Balsam. Cooked toa Cand 





Trade- Mark. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


